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THE CHEAPNESS OF A CHEAP EDITION OF 
‘THE PASTON LETTERS ’ 


N every wrapper of every volume, Everyman’s 

Library engages itself to supply its readers, for 
a few pounds, with a whole bookshelf of the immortals ; 
and for a comparatively small expenditure to make a 
man intellectually rich for life. This promise is 
strangely fulfilled in two of its latest volumes—752 
and 753. They are thus described on the title-page : 


HISTORY. 
THE PASTON LETTERS. 


EDITED BY JOHN FENN AND 
RE-EDITED BY MRS. ARCHER-HIND, M.A. 


They are immortal in the same sense that a mutilated 
mummy is immortal. They will make their readers 
intellectually rich for life by obliging them to incur 
the comparatively small expenditure necessary for the 
purchase of James Gairdner’s edition of the Paston 
Letters. For there alone, and not here at all, can the 
average reader hope to form any adequate notion of 
what the Paston Letters are, and what is their title to 
immortal fame. 

At first sight it appears that, except for a quotation 
from the Catalogue of the British Museum, Mrs. 
Archer-Hind ignores James Gairdner and his work 
altogether. But on closer inspection this proves to be 
too charitable a supposition. Mrs. Archer-Hind has 
used Gairdner’s work, but she has misread it super- 
ficially and clumsily, and ineptly travestied it. 

To justify this very serious charge, I must set down 
here much that is common knowledge amongst all to 
whom the Paston Letters are more than a name. I do 
so as nearly as possible in Gairdner’s own words. 

The Paston Letters were for the most part written 
by or to members of the Paston family in Norfolk; 
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but the collection includes also State papers and other 
documents of great interest. These papers remained 
in the Paston family for many generations; but the 
last of the name, William Paston, second Earl of 
Yarmouth, having got into debt, appears to have sold 
a portion of his papers to the well-known antiquary, 
Peter le Neve, Norroy King of Arms. Le Neve, at 
his death in 1729, bequeathed his MSS. to Dr. Tan- 
ner, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph, and Thomas 
Martin of Palgrave, on condition that within a year 
they should ‘procure a good and safe repository in the 
Cathedral Church of Norwich, or some other good 
public building in the said city.” This was in order 
that the MSS. might be preserved and at all times 
accessible to any who wished to consult them. The 
condition was not fulfilled, but the bequest did not 
become void thereby: for Martin married the widow 
of le Neve, and thus acquired the papers by another 
title. 

At the death of the second and last Earl of Yar- 
mouth in 1732 the Rev. Francis Blomefield was 
allowed to examine the thirty or forty chests of papers 
still remaining at the family seat of the Pastons. 
‘There are,’ he reports, ‘innumerable letters of good 
consequence still lying amongst the loose papers, all 
which I laid up in a corner of the room on a heap 
which contains several sacks’ full.’ He eventually be- 
came the owner of a considerable portion of these 
documents, and speaks of ‘originals . . . either in 
Mr. le Neve’s or my own collection, which at present 
I design to join to his, so that being together they may 
be consulted at all times.’ This consummation so de- 
voutly wished was never realised. Blomefield died in 
1762 deeply in debt, and his papers fell into the hands 
of creditors. Some at least of them passed into the 
hands of the antiquary, John Ives, whose library was 
sold by auction in 1777, after his death. Such of the 
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The Cheapness of a Cheap Edition 


Paston Letters as John Gough succeeded in purchas- 
ing were included in his collection relating to the 
counties of Oxford and Cambridge; and so are now 
to be found in the Douce Collection and other miscel- 
laneous stores at the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

Martin died suddenly without having fulfilled his 
life-long intention of carrying out the conditions of 
le Neve’s will. A chemist of Diss, in Norfolk, named 
Worth, as a speculation, bought his library and papers 
for £630. At his death he had not yet re-sold the 
Paston Letters in his possession. These were immedi- 
ately purchased from his executors by Mr. John Fenn, 
who had had them twelve years in his possession when, 
in 1787, he published two volumes of selections from 
them. 

The publication, received with enthusiasm by 
Horace Walpole, had so great a success, that George 
III, to whom the printed edition had been dedicated, 
accepted the MSS. originals of the volumes as a gift 
from the editor, and gave him a knighthood in acknow- 
ledgment. A third and fourth volume of further selec- 
tions was purchased by Fenn in 1789; and after his 
death in 1794, a fifth, which he had prepared, was 
brought out in 1828 by his nephew, Mr. Serjeant 
Frere. 

The MSS. presented to the King were apparently 
placed in the Royal Library; but when its contents 
were made over to the British Museum, no Paston 
Letters were to be found amongst them, or in any of 
the Royal Palaces. 

The originals of the other three volumes were not 
presented to the King; but they too disappeared. 
After the death of Sir John Fenn, Mr. Serjeant Frere 
declared them all missing—even the originals of the 
transcript for the fifth volume, which he was prepar- 
ing for the press. All five volumes continued to be 
popular, and a new edition, by A. Ramsay, appeared 
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in 1840-41 in Kuight’s Miscellanies, Vols. I and II, 
‘the less important letters . . . abridged, the whole 
series digested into chronological order, and additions 
made to the notes.’ As the copyright on the fifth 
volume still held, it was not included in this edition; 
though to fill out what Ramsay thought to be the 
chronological sequence, summaries of certain letters 
from this volume were interspersed amongst the rest. 
Ramsay’s edition was reprinted as ‘two volumes in 
one, complete,’ by Bohn in 1849. A copy of this 
from the Hawkesyard Library, bearing the book-plate 
of Thomas Alder Pope, lies before me as I write. 

The entire absence of all originals was, by an in- 
genious Jittérateur, being made an argument for call- 
ing in question the authenticity of the published 
letters, when, in 1865, the originals of Fenn’s fifth 
volume were found by the son of Mr. Serjeant Frere. 
They had been in his house at Dungate all the time. 
With them were discovered also many other MSS. of 
the Paston collection, and including the original of 
one letter only of Fenn’s Volume II I—separated from 
its fellows, which were undiscovered as yet. 

It was at this point that James Gairdner became 
actively interested in the Paston Letters. He con- 
ceived the idea of a new edition arranged in true 
chronological order, and augmented by the documents 
hitherto unpublished. Hoping that the discovery of 
the isolated letter from Volume III might lead to the 
further discovery of the originals of that and the 
fourth volume, he approached Mr. Philip Frere of 
Dungate, who suggested to him that the letters he 
sought might possibly be at the home of the head of 
the Frere family—Roydon Hall, near Diss. The sug- 
gestion aroused very little interest at Roydon, but 
eight years later a friend of the Freres called on 
Gairdner at the Record Office to say that a number of 
Paston Letters had been found there and brought up 
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The Cheapness of a Cheap Edition 


to London. Gairdner was allowed to see them, and 
found them to be the very originals whose existence 
at Roydon had been suspected, though not by the 
owner. Only two letters of Fenn’s third and fourth 
volumes were missing : the one already found at Dun- 
gate, and another preserved at Holland House, and 
already known to Gairdner. The discovery included 
also a considerable number of letters, which Fenn had 
examined and marked, but not selected for publica- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, from 1872 onwards Gairdner had actu- 
ally gone to press with his edition. At the moment of 
the discovery he had just finished printing off two 
Appendices to his third volume. This volume ap- 
peared in 1875 with a third Appendix giving an In- 
ventory of ninety-five of the unpublished letters which 
were chronologically connected with those he had 
already edited. 

The Roydon Hall MSS. were offered for sale at 
Christie’s in 1888. In the sale catalogue appears a 
criticism of Gairdner’s work on the Paston Letters 
and his reply serves to show how painstaking and ac- 
curate was his long labour on these important docu- 
ments. Says the catalogue : 


‘ [There are missing two originals of letters in Fenn’s 
Volume IV] which are noted by Fenn himself as being 
no longer in his possession . .. Of the ninety-five addi- 
tional letters . . . (Gairdner, 992—1086) four are missing 
(Nos. 1016, 1029, 1077, 1085). On the other hand, on 
collating the present collection with the printed volumes, 
it was found to contain four others of which no record 
exists either in Fenn’s or Mr. Gairdner’s edition, and 
which consequently appear to have escaped the notice of 
the latter gentleman while examining the treasures at 
Roydon Hall.’ 


To this Gairdner replied in 1900: 
‘“ The latter gentleman’’ begs leave to say . . . that 
he never was at Roydon Hall in his life, and was only 
allowed to examine such of the ‘‘ treasures ’’ found there 
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as were placed before him in the year 1875 in a certain 
chamber in the Temple. A well-known bookseller pur- 
chased the MSS. offered at Christie’s for 500 guineas, and 
some years later (in 1896) sold them to the British Museum. 
They are thus, at length, available for general consul- 
tation. The number of missing originals, however, is not 
quite as given in Christie’s sale catalogue. There are four, 
not two, lacking of Volume IV. On the other hand, only 
two letters of the Appendix are wanting. The missing 
letters of Volume IV are [Fenn] Nos. 24, 97, 99 and 105 
(Nos. 497, 622, 631 and 653 of this edition). The last 
four formed part of Fenn’s collection. I do not know of 
any other noted by him as “‘ no longer in his possession.”’ 
The letters missing of the Appendix are only Nos. 997 
and 1ro1g. Of the four said to be missing in Christie’s 
catalogue, 1016 is not a document at all, the number hav- 
ing been accidentally skipped in the Inventory, and the 
other three are in the British Museum. No. 1077, however, 
is inaccurately described in the Appendix.’ 


A third, and this time a final, discovery followed, 
The Athenaeum of March, 29, 1890, announced the re- 
appearance of the missing originals of Fenn’s first and 
second volumes, which had been presented to George 
III. They had been found, the preceding year, at 
Orwell Park, whither they had apparently gone, either 
among the papers and books of Pitt, or among those 
of his old tutor and secretary, Dr. George Pretyman, 
better known as Bishop Tomline. 

Gairdner’s edition of 1872-75 was printed from 
stereotyped plates and published by Arber in three 
volumes. The British Museum Catalogue refers to 
‘annotated reprints, 1872, etc.’ These I have not had 
an opportunity of examining; nor the Gairdner edi- 
tion published in three volumes by Constable in 1896; 
nor the ‘ Reprint of the Edition of 1872-5, with further 
unpublished letters added in a Supplement after the 
Introduction; edited by James Gairdner,’ and pub- 
lished in four volumes by Constable in 1900-1; nor 
yet the ‘New Complete Library Edition, edited with 
Notes and Introduction by J. Gairdner,’ and published 
in six volumes by Chatto and Windus, London, and 
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The Cheapness of a Cheap Edition 


Commin, Exeter, in 1904. But I have before me as I 
write “The Paston Letters, 1422—1509 av. A Re- 
print of the Edition of 1872, which contained upwards 
of Five Hundred Letters, etc., till then unpublished, 
to which are now added others in a Supplement after 
the Introduction. Edited by James Gairdner, of the 
Public Record Office. Edinburgh : John Grant, 1910.’ 

This edition, which is in four volumes, does not 
appear (as yet) in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum. But I make no doubt that it is a simple 
reprint of the Constable edition of 1900-1, the only 
change being that explained in a ‘Publishers’ Note’ 
on page 626 of volume iii: ‘All the errata noted by 
the Editor in the last edition have been corrected, with 
the exception of the following, etc.’* 


In the Preface before me Gairdner writes (presum- 
ably in 1900) : 

‘. . . the demand for copies [of the 1872-5 edition] has 
continued up to the present time; but a re-issue was un- 
desirable till some changes had been effected in the pre- 
faces and introductions to those three volumes. No great 
alterations of the text seemed requisite, as very few 
material errors have been brought to the editor’s notice, 
and all the corrections at present practicable have been 
supplied by a slight extension of the list of errata. But 
as regards the preface it was imperative to prevent the 
re-issue of statements which are no longer true; and the 
opportunity has been taken to introduce some improve- 
ments into the introduction as well. Accordingly, all the 
separate prefaces and introductions to the three volumes 
by Mr. Arber have been cancelled. One single preface 
here embraces all the facts contained in the three former 
prefaces, correcting errors and bringing the information 
up to date. One single introduction also contains the 
three former introductions brought together so that they 
may be read consecutively, with just one or two slight 
additions and amendments, besides the correction of posi- 
tive errors, wherever they have been detected. 

‘An almost perfect edition no doubt might conceivably 

* Since the printing of this, inquiries at the British Museum have resulted 
in a courteous explanation by Mr. John Grant that this edition is in reality 
a part of the Constable edition of 1900, to which the ‘ Publisher’s Note’ with 
the corrections indicated really belongs. Even the Grant edition is now long 
out of print. 
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be produced with considerable labour and expense if anyone 
could be induced to devote the necessary time and energy 
to the task of collating all the letters with the long lost 
originals, now that they have been so completely recovered, 
and supplying all the missing passages. But so great a 
work, even if the editor succeeded after all in including 
all the stray Paston Letters of the period, would hardly 
justify, even in a younger and less occupied man than 
myself, the sacrifices that it would involve. For even now 
a number of originals are in private hands, and only within 
the last few years collections once kept together have been 
separated and deranged. Moreover, the gain to historical 
or philological study would really, I believe, be compara- 
tively slight; for... we have every reason to trust 
Fenn’s care and accuracy as an editor.’ 

The italics are my own. Though the present ‘ Every- 
man’ production does not rise to the level of being 
directly censured by the passages emphasised, they 
help to warn the unwary reader against accepting as 
either ‘immortal’ or ‘intellectually enriching’ any edi- 
tion of the Paston Letters which betrays either ignor- 
ance or misunderstanding of the nature and import- 
ance of Gairdner’s work in the subject. 

The ‘Everyman’ edition offends so flagrantly in 
this respect as to be little better than useless to the 
student, and quite misleading and unintelligible to 
the general reader. 

It is no more, but rather something less, than Ram- 
say’s obsolete edition of 1840. It differs from that 
only by the substitution of a wholly inadequate and 
inaccurate Introduction in place of his—which is ad- 
mirable, considering its date and circumstances; by 
the substitution of letters (of which the interest is 
personal) from Fenn’s fifth volume, for letters 
treating of public events which are summarised in 
Ramsay; and by the addition of titles to letters and 
an ‘Index of Letters,’ both these features being an 
unacknowledged imitation of Gairdner. 

The text used, as in Ramsay’s edition, is the 
modernised version which Fenn printed collaterally 
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with the original text, and in which, as he explains, 
‘except in the spelling and pointing, as little altera- 
tion is made as was possible; the turn of expression 
and phraseology of the original, even where the gram- 
mar is defective, being preserved. The obsolete words 
are continued, but the sense is expressed by modern 
words and phrases, in italics between parentheses.’ 
Gairdner, whether he be copying from Fenn or from 
an original MS., invariably reproduces the original 
orthography. Ramsay and Mrs. Archer-Hind, since 
they intend their work to be popular, are justified in 
their preference for the modernised version with Fenn’s 
explanatory ‘words and phrases, in italics between 
parentheses’; but Mrs. Archer-Hind, presuming no 
doubt in her readers some such training in early Eng- 
lish as she herself appears to have enjoyed, omits 
many of these in places where the average reader will 
miss them sadly. 

There is scarcely a single sentence in the Intro- 
duction which does not provoke harsh criticism. Only 
the worst enormities can be noticed here. ‘When the 
Paston Letters were first published (we are told) or 
shortly afterwards, doubts arose as to their authen- 
ticity.’ By this vague statement, or rather misstate- 
ment, the present editor convicts herself of having 
read both Ramsay’s and Gairdner’s Introductions very 
superficially and confused them both. Ramsay states 
that Fenn anticipated such doubts, and forestalled 
them in the introduction to his very first volume (1787). 
The doubts, nearly a century later, of the ‘ingenious 
littérateur’ are recorded by Gairdner, and referred to 
above almost in his own words. 

‘The greater number of these originals (of the Pas- 
ton Letters in general) were, however, recovered, to- 
gether with many additional letters: these amounted 
to over a thousand in all, whose genuineness is un- 
doubted. This again is evidently the confused 
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memory of a careless study of Gairdner’s work. If (as 
the context implies) the reference is to the original 
Paston Papers ex masse, it is grossly inaccurate, and 
self-contradictory : the 1190 letters transcribed or de- 
scribed by Gairdner cannot be said with certainty to 
represent the ‘ greater number’ of the original Paston 
collection: the ‘few’ letters now in the Bodleian 
Library represent almost all that has been recovered 
of the ‘several sacks’ full’ seen by Blomefield. But 
with reference to the total original collection it is im- 
possible to speak of ‘many additional letters.’ If 
therefore the originals of Fenn’s edition is meant, the 
statement may pass as coming from a popular writer, 
even though his work has ‘History’ writ large upon 
its title-page: for the ‘greater number’ of originals 
published by Fenn have certainly been recovered, 
since all but four are reported found. But even so 
understood, the statement is contradicted by the writer 
herself in the next paragraph, which ends : 

The three volumes thus presented (to the King) 
were lost, and apparently for ever, but others subse- 
quently lost were once more discovered in 1865, and 
have since been republished. 

Presumably ‘the three volumes’ means ‘the ori- 
ginals of the three volumes.’ But there were only five 
volumes altogether. If then three-parts of five were 
lost, and their loss still appears to be eternal, how can 
it be said that ‘the greater number’ were recovered. 
But as a matter of fact this sentence is a tissue of 
errors that it would be tedious to disentangle. Not 
three, but two volumes were presented to George ITI. 
In reading Gairdner— The originals of the other 
three volumes were not presented to the King’—Mrs. 
Archer-Hind appears to have been insensible to the 
force of the little words ‘other’ and ‘not,’ to say noth- 
ing of the more difficult word ‘originals.’ Gairdner’s 
graphic account of the three separate discoveries of 
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the originals, first of Fenn’s fifth volume, then of his 
third and fourth, and finally of the first and second 
has been wasted on her, supposing her ever to have 
read it. , 

‘The family of Pastons began humbly, Clement 
Paston was a peasant.’ Thus is decided at a stroke 
a controversy which a king and his council were in- 
voked to settle, with no success apparently, for the 
word of a king does not run with Mrs. Archer-Hind. 
Edward IV pronounced: ‘We hold them (the Pas- 
tons) sufficiently declared in that matter, and take and 
repute them as gentlemen descended lineally of wor- 
shipful blood sithen the Conquest hither.’ This may 
or may not have been royal partiality towards a 
favoured subject; the ‘calumny’ alleged against the 
Pastons by enemies who sought to disinherit them 
may or may not have been true. We do not know. 
Even a first-rate scholar like Gairdner, who has 
studied the question from every possible angle, and 
discusses it several times in his book, has to conclude 
by confessing ignorance. It is reserved to historians 
like the present editor to have intuitions in this matter. 

The Introduction fails less by its mis-statements 
than by its omissions. It omits to explain, for instance, 
that the headnotes and footnotes to the letters which 
follow are the work of Sir John Fenn, at least as old 
as 1794, and often demonstrably incorrect in the light 
of present knowledge. To say nothing of more impor- 
tant historical and textual notes, here is an example 
of one which, like all the rest, appears in this 1924 
edition without comment or apology : 

‘ The image of Our Lady of Walsingham, in Norfolk, 
was in those days, and had been for ages, particularly 
resorted to by all ranks of people, from the king to the 
peasant, by foreigners as well as natives; and was held 
in the highest veneration for the various miracles, etc., 
ascribed to her. We must not, therefore, wonder in this 
enlightened age that a judge, bigoted by his religion and 
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the credulity of the times, should ascribe not only every 
fortunate event that befell him to the influence of Our 
Lady of Walsingham, but likewise attribute his escape 
from every danger which had threatened him to her pro- 
tection. This famous and wonder-working image, was, 
however, in 1538, 30 H. VIII, brought to Chelsea, and 
there burnt.’ 

Mrs. Archer-Hind also omits to explain that the 
bracketed additions to Fenn’s notes are the work of 
Ramsay. Her bare statement that ‘to each letter a 
short heading has been prefixed’ does not at all make 
it clear that not Ramsay or Fenn, but she herself, 
burlesquing Gairdner, is responsible for scholarly 
titles such as the following: “A Young Lady meets 
her Suitor,’ ‘Margaret Paston as a Loving Wife,’ ‘An 
1.0.U., ‘Family Gossip,’ ‘A Poor Relation,’ ‘No 
Marriage,’ ‘Sudden Death,’ ‘Beware of London 
Doctors,’ and so forth throughout, in the best manner 
of the sensational lady novelist. 

The ‘General Index’ must have been a labour of 
love for a pen that can only feel itself safe when it is 
making erasures. Ramsay’s Index has been lifted 
bodily and adjusted to this latest edition of his (not 
Fenn’s, pace the title-page) work. Much of Ramsay’s 
material having, however, been omitted from the text, 
reference to the deleted passages has been properly 
deleted from the index. But to the letters introduced 
from Fenn’s fifth volume, there is no reference what- 
soever in the index thus revised ! 

It would be endless to expose the unblushing re- 
production in this latest ‘ History’ of statements, tran- 
scriptions and chronological arrangements which 
Gairdner has shown to be erroneous. One or two ex- 
amples must suffice. 

In the State Paper which Mrs. Archer-Hind, follow- 
ing Ramsay, enumerates as ‘Letter LVI,’ and follow- 
ing a hint from Fenn and her own inspiration, entitles 
‘A Duplicate Letter,’ there is a direction which Fenn 
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misread and transcribed ‘Vadatur j.P.,’ prefixing a 
note to explain what it must mean. Ramsay followed 
Fenn without any change or addition. Gairdner, in the 
absence of the original MSS., copied ‘Vadatur J.P.’ 
from Fenn, but suppressed his explanation, and ven- 
tured none himself. So his text still stands in the 1910 
edition. But after the recovery of the originals in 
1865 he found that the MS. of this document has 
‘Tradatur J.P.’ In two places in his subsequent edi- 
tion he calls attention to this fact. But Mrs. Archer 
Hind follows Ramsay, printing ‘Vadatur ].P.’ and 
the full text of Fenn’s note explaining what it must 
mean. 

In Letter IX (Ramsay and Archer-Hind) Fenn 
copied ‘men ben sore aferd for takyn of me,’ and 
modernised, ‘men be sore afraid for taking of me.’ 
This does not make sense, and Gairdner in his text 
queries whether ‘me’ should not be ‘mo,’ meaning 
‘more.’ In an Appendix he informs us that the MS. 
has ‘mo’ as he supposed. Nevertheless, Mrs. Archer- 
Hind still prints ‘taking of me.’ 

It is quite probable that when Messrs. Dent & Sons 
first printed the well-known wrapper for ‘Everyman’s 
Library,’ they did honestly propose ‘for a few pounds’ 
to give ‘the reader a whole bookshelf of the immor- 
tals’; and ‘for a comparatively small expenditure’ to 
make ‘a man intellectually rich for life.’ But unless 
this book is an accident, to be at once amended and 
never repeated, it will serve only to strengthen the 
general opinion (already so strong that scholarship 
and literature are threatened with decline in conse- 
quence) that publishers as a class are losing their zeal 
for the immortals and the intellectual enrichment of 
the public, and concerning themselves only with the 
few pounds, and the expenditure comparatively small. 


Joun Baptist Reeves, O.P. 
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6 Der little church of St. Peter the Apostle at 
Edinburgh, which has been so richly blessed in 
many ways, has lately been adorned with two windows, 
the work of Morris and Gertrude Alice Meredith 
Williams. These windows dazzle not only the eye, 
but the understanding; for it is difficult to believe 
what is here so evident, that modern artists have vin- 
dicated skill and courage even in competition with 
the great glass which is among the highest achieve- 
ments of man. Mr. Meredith Williams has been good 
enough to put his signature to some remarks on the 
early glass which he and his gifted wife have specially 
and deeply studied, and the hopes there are of emu- 
lating what has been done in the past. 

The windows are small, namely, seven feet or so in 
height. They are situated in the Chapel of the 
Madonna and back the north. The chapel has the 
choir chamber above it, and is separated from the 
church by an arcade of two arches opposite the win- 
dows. If this description is clear, it is evident that 
the jewel lights have an unparalleled position; and 
that ‘the eyes of a panther in the dark’ are severely 
outclassed by them. 

The subject of the work is loaded as full as it can 
carry. The borders contain a multitude of emblema- 
tical matters; angels, the summit of creation next to 
the Immaculate Herself, are justly in much evidence; 
that .Jerusalem which is above, and is our mother, 
appears as a Gothic town in the upper parts; instru- 
ments of the sacred Passion are figured, and there are 
many emblems of the Bride from Lebanon, the Flos 
campi, the Domus aurea. Where there is ‘back- 
ground’ it is blue for her sweet sake, and diapred with 
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Stained Glass 


the crown of everlasting reward. The scrolls or labels 
bear quotations, in clearly legible letters, from sacred 
scripture and the liturgy; and there is no glorification 
of any of the unglorified. 

The matter of the six principal subjects will be at 
once evident to the attentive Catholic examining the 
reproduction from photographs here accompanying. 
The three medallions on the left show, in descending 
order, progressive gifts of the Eternal Father to the 
best beloved of His daughters : that by which she was 
conceived immaculate; that by which she is the 
Mother of Sorrows; that by which she dispenses 
graces of healing; and for this last purpose a scene at 
Lourdes is presented with astonishing realism. (The 
right-hand window reads upwards, and the subjects 
are the Annunciation, treated frankly in the most tradi- 
tional way; the Nativity, where attention to the best 
Gothic monuments is evident; for the Divine Child, 
in His ‘fascia,’ already dedicated as a victim, stands 
on the table of an altar. Last, there is the Coronation, 
in which all may read the summit of reward, Mary’s 
and their own, if they will imitate the means she took 
to be rewarded. 

The aesthetical success of this work depends, it 
must be said, among other causes, on the vigorous 
drawing which makes the design. This, and qualities 
of unity, restraint, simplicity, may be sufficiently 
evident from the illustration. But the splendour; not 
the artists themselves, nor anyone, can describe that. 
Those who would know must needs see it. 


Modern stained glass is almost entirely founded on 
work of the late fifteenth and the sixteenth century. 
The windows at St. Peter’s are based upon earlier 
ideals, those of the twelfth and thirteenth. More than 
any artistic material in the world, stained and painted 
glass is capable of splendid effects of deep glowing 
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colour; and the glazier of that earlier period em- 
phasised this quality to the utmost, as may be seen in 
the gorgeous windows at Chartres, Bourges, Canter- 
bury and elsewhere. 

Analysis of the effect produced by these windows 
shows that good material, the texture and quality of 
the glass, though of immense importance, do not by 
any means comprise the whole secret. Examination 
reveals that the given area of the window is broken 
up into a mosaic of small pieces of glass, each divided 
by leads from the surrounding pieces, these black 
lines acting as a foil to enhance the jewel effect of the 
glass; indeed, it might almost be a glazier’s axiom 
that ‘the more leads, the more brilliant the window.’ 
The colours are never grouped in large masses, but 
are intermingled and scattered all over the surface of 
the window; and even should there occur large areas 
of one colour, such as blue or ruby, these are broken 
into many small pieces of glass, differing slightly in 
tone and colour, so that the whole window may live 
and glitter, and the dull monotony, which we know too 
well in modern glass, be avoided. White glass, where 
it occurs, is far from being transparent, but varies 
from brown to greenish white. It is very seldom used 
in large masses, but appears like a trickle of silver 
among the rich colours. It is manifest from attentive 
examination of gorgeous glass that one ideal aimed at 
is, that no two pieces in a window shall be of exactly 
the same colour. 

The window when fixed has to be supported, some- 
times by strong iron bars simply crossing it at inter- 
vals; sometimes, as at St. Peter’s, by an iron frame- 
work adapted to the design. These supports are of 
great assistance to the artistic effect; for, besides the 
feeling of strength and stability which they give, their 
total blackness helps, like the leads, to give value to 
the colour. The drawing, executed in brown enamel 
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and fused in the furnace to form one with the glass, 
is vigorous and full of character, and quite free from 
the mawkishness so common to-day. The lines of the 
drawing are thick and black; and, if it can be said 
that there is a ‘lost secret’ in stained glass art, it is 
in this matter of getting really black lines for the 
drawing; it can be got to-day by under-firing, but this 
is at the expense of permanency. Shadows made by a 
thin smear of the brown enamel or by cross-hatching, 
and patterns, stop out light where necessary, and thus 
help to give variety and mellowness. Typical of the 
thirteenth century for the lower windows of churches, 
those in aisles and apsidal chapels, for instance, is the 
medallion design, in which consecutive scenes are de- 
picted in series, framed within variously shaped 
panels, which are usually outlined by the iron frame- 
work. It is obvious that this type of window affords 
great scope for the telling of a story, such as the life 
of a saint, the illustration of parables or miracles, or 
the doctrines of religion. The subjects should be ex- 
actly dictated by the Church, and the artist then given 
a perfectly free hand to carry them out. Such close 
collaboration of theologian and artist is indispensable 
to success. 

There are, however, drawbacks to the richly 
coloured window, and they are: expense, due to the 
great amount of work necessary, both in design and 
execution (something of this will be realised when it 
is known that in only one of the main divisions of one 
of the St. Peter’s windows there are in the leading 
1,200 joints); the amount of deeply coloured glass 
used, and technical difficulties connected with its use; 
the time necessary to carry out the work; and the risk 
of failure which, in this type of window, is more disas- 
trous than in any other, as witness the dreadful 
attempts made about the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
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Slavish copying must be avoided, especially of 
eccentricities of drawing; and the artist, while found- 
ing his work on that of the old masters, must not be 
afraid of expressing himself. 

It follows that such windows cannot be entrusted 
to the average ‘stained glass firm’ or ‘ecclesiastical 
furnishers,’ where commonplace ideas and mechanical 
workmanship are the order of the day. But success 
is indeed richly rewarded. Concerning the glass of 
the thirteenth century, Professor Lethaby in Mediae- 
val Art says: I am forced to say that the window of 
dyed glass is the most perfect Art-form known. So 
anyone must feel who has watched the changing hues 
of the windows of Chartres, Bourges or Rheims 
through a summer afternoon, from the hour when the 
shadows of the flying buttresses fall in great bands 
across the burning glass, to the twilight when they 
fade and hardly glimmer in the gloom of the vaults 
. . . the ‘pitch’ of the colour is the intensest con- 
ceivable and stimulates the sensibilities like an exul- 
tant anthem. One feels that this dazzling mixture of 
blue and ruby was made use of by a deeper instinct 
than taste, such windows seem to fulfil an active part 
in cathedral ritual—an incense of colour. Even ap- 
proximation to such glories may be counted success. 


M. MEREDITH WILLIAMS. 
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THE DE-CHRISTIANISING OF ASIA MINOR. 


E imagine that few besides those specially in- 

terested in the fate of Christianity in the East 
paid much attention to a tiny paragraph which ap- 
peared among the oditer dicta of the newspapers some 
weeks ago. The news was not considered worthy of 
prominence; even an important Catholic paper placed 
it at the foot of the column. Those who discovered 
the paragraph learned that two Christians had been 
murdered at Smyrna and a Catholic priest stoned; that 
was all. 

But in the days when European Christendom was 
still a reality such items of news have stirred up 
whole countries, and have gone far towards the promo- 
tion of a new crusade. Times and sentiments have 
changed. Perhaps some excuse may be found for our 
apathy in the fact that the events of the past ten years 
have so accustomed us to the thought of death, murder 
and the massacre of thousands, that the slaughter of 
two individuals even on account of their Christian 
faith can hardly be expected to stir up interest, not to 
speak of indignation. Besides, did not this happen in 
Asia Minor? And how can we be expected to be 
moved with righteous indignation over two wretched 
Asiatics, when we have watched the slow massacre of 
a Christian people, the Armenians, in the same 
country ? 

Further, the general ignorance of the course of 
events in Asia Minor during the past three years con- 
ceals from our minds the tragedy that lies behind this 
announcement of the massacre of those two fellow- 
Christians of ours. If you had been in Smyrna since 
its sack in September, 1922, you would have had the 
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temptation to laugh when you read this news along 
with its accompanying comment—when you read ‘that 
the position of the Catholics at Smyrna is growing 
daily worse.’ But no: if you had been at Smyrna you 
would not have laughed. Indeed, if you had seen that 
ruined city and listened to the blood-curdling stories 
of the survivors, it would be a long time ere you ever 
laughed again at the thought of anything connected 
with Smyrna. It is a subject for tears and distress of 
mind. 

According to such statistics as are available, there 
would probably be before September, 1922, in Smyrna 
and in the province of Anatolia behind that city be- 
tween 700,000 and 1,000,000 Christian inhabitants— 
possibly more. Of that number the majority was 
Greek Orthodox by religious profession,’ but round 
about Smyrna there were included some thirty or forty 
thousand Catholics and not a few Armenians. Ten 
months later, when we called at the port in July, 1923, 
this vast multitude seemed to have disappeared like 
a cloud of smoke. (Even by December, 1922, the 
Turks had expelled 650,000 Greek Christians.”*) 
People coming off-shore told us that a day’s search 
in Smyrna would not have resulted in the discovery 
of a single Greek Christian. You may judge of the 
truth of this from the fact that a priest told us that he 
knew where oze was hidden. Making all allowances 
for exaggeration, the truth remains hardly credible. 
Whither had they all gone? You cannot spirit away 
half a million people as though they were so much 
merchandise. Many, we know, were butchered, one 
wild rumour estimating the dead at 120,000. The fate 
of many who were in the interior of Anatolia will per- 
haps never be completely known. But as Turkish 

1 These are not Greek nationals, but natives of Asia Minor. 


? Cf. Declaration of M. Venizelos at the Conference of Lau- 
sanne, 14th December, 1922. 
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The De-Christianising of Asia Minor 


methods do not change, we may hazard a guess: men 
massacred, women condemned to the shame of Turk- 
ish harems. Many had the good fortune to escape 
from the shores of Asia Minor. But do we speak of 
good fortune? Alas! for many of the poor wretches 
it was an escape from Scylla to Charybdis. Greece, 
bled dry of resources by her disastrous campaign 
against the ;Turks, found herself besieged by thou- 
sands upon thousands of homeless refugees, in utter 
confusion, most of them having nothing but the clothes 
in which they stood. Not all were Greeks; 60,000 
Armenians helped to swell the confusion. Crowds of 
refugees flocked to Constantinople, 10,000 being 
housed in barracks at Scutari, others at San Stefano. 
They told us at Constantinople that these were dying 
in hundreds daily of typhoid. 

Even at this date—July, 1924—matters are still in 
a terrible state. An article*® in the Times of July 28th, 
under the title of ‘Aegean Refugee Problems,’ gives 
details worthy of our meditation. Instead of improv- 
ing, the situation grows worse, for the compulsory 
exchange of populations provided for by the Lau- 
sanne Conference is in progress. This measure is 
stigmatised by the 7zmes’ correspondent as a ‘gigan- 
tic act of injustice,’ and deservedly, for ‘it entailed 
upon the Greek Government the task of transporting 
from Turkey to Greece the remaining Christians* in 
Anatolia and Pontus, as well as the Greek population 
in that part of the vilayet of Constantinople affected 
by the scheme . . . The Lausanne plan of exchange 
was first put into operation at the beginning of 1924 
. . . It is estimated that by the end of this year 
150,000 Greek refugees will have been evacuated’ 


* The article is a summary of the report made after invest- 
igation by Dr. Ganthier, chief medical officer of the French 
army. 

* Italics mine. 
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under the Lausanne plan. (As we have already said, 
650,000 were ejected from Anatolia long before this 
plan was proposed). The end of the year will find 
only about 30,000 Greek Christians remaining in 
Anatolia, and these also have to go. 

The Greek delegates protested and appealed by 
turns before the Conference at Lausanne, but all their 
efforts were in vain. The Turkish delegates refused 
to discuss any other alternative, and the representa- 
tives of the European Christian powers bowed to the 
will of the infidel, agreeing to the expulsion of these 
Christian inhabitants from Asia Minor. In the first 
instance, the plan for the exchange of Greek and 
Turkish populations was proposed by Dr. Nansen, 
the High Commissioner of the League of Nations, but 
he proposed it as a voluntary exchange; only those 
who so desired were to be exchanged. According to 
report,’ both the Greek and Turkish populations con- 
cerned protested their unwillingness to be exchanged. 
But the Turks insisted on compulsory exchange, and 
their will prevailed among the gentlemen assembled 
at Lausanne. 

Think of what it means: we have allowed more 
than a million of our Christian brethren to be driven 
from hearth and home at the will of the Turks. The 
Times correspondent gives the official number of re- 
fugees in Greece as 1,040,000, adding that ‘these 
figures . . . must fall far short of the real number.’ 
Moreover, the flow of refugees into that country is 
continuous. In many instances these wretched people 
are absolutely destitute, a burden on the back of the 
Greek Government, much as it may be helped bv 
foreign relief organisations. In Macedonia and 
Western Thrace alone were found 30,000 people with- 
out clothing and footgear. ‘Thousands continue to 

5 Cf. Declaration of M. Venizelos before Conference at Lau- 
sanne, 14th December, 1922. 
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live in conditions of the greatest discomfort and de- 
gradation.’ 

On the other hand, 300,000 Turks have been ‘ex- 
changed’ from Greece into Turkey. Glad as we are 
to have them out of Europe, we shudder to think of 
their fate. The conditions resulting on this wholesale 
transportation of pgoples are ‘extremely favourable 
to the spread of dysentery and malaria,’ and we are in 
no way surprised to learn from the Times that ‘the 
Government of Turkey and the Turkish Red Cross, 
in spite of their efforts, are unable to cope with the 
situation.’ Even apart from the refugee problem, ‘the 
mortality of infants under twelve months has reached 
80 per cent.’ in Anatolia. 

But, harrowing as are all these details of misery and 
suffering, this is not the point that we wish to empha- 
sise here. The astounding fact appears to be that what 
the Turks were unable to do at the height of their 
power, they are doing now after a supposed defeat at 
the hands of the Christian nations of Europe. They 
are dechristianising western Asia Minor, one of the 
very nurseries of Christianity, and that with the con- 
sent—we had almost said with the ke/p—of Christian 
Europe. By the Convention for the exchange of popu- 
lations signed at Lausanne the 30th January, 1923, it 
was arranged that only Turkish nationals of the Greek 
Orthodox religion living in Turkish territory, and 
Greek nationals of the Moslem religion inhabiting 
Greek territory were to be affected compulsorily by 
the plan of exchange. But how many Armenians 
have left Asia Minor? And what does the Times 
correspondent mean when he says, quoting presum- 
ably from the report of Dr. Ganthier, who made an 
investigation on the spot, that ‘the Lausanne plan of 
exchange . . . entailed upon the Greek Government 


* Exception is made for Greeks living in Constantinople and 
for Moslems in Western Thrace. 
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the task of transporting from Turkey to Greece the 
remaining Christians (italics mine) in Anatolia and 
Pontus’? Further, I am informed by a reliable 
authority that the Turks are expelling Christians from 
Asia Minor without regard to creed or sect as deter- 
mined by the Convention. 

By the articles of the Treaty of Lausanne (38, 40 
and 44) signed 24th July, 1923, the Turkish Govern- 
ment undertook to give full liberty and protection to 
the Christian minorities dwelling in Turkish territory. 
They were to have the right to establish and control 
their own religious institutions and schools, to use 
their own language and exercise freely their own reli- 
gion. Moreover, it was stipulated that the affairs of 
such minorities were to be under the care of the League 
of Nations. The Turks have shown their goodwill by 
molesting the schools conducted by French Catholics 
in Turkish territory in the matter of religious instruc- 
tion; and within the last few days they have proved 
their reliability by breaking the treaty in respect of 
the frontiers of Mosul. 

It is hardly likely that there will be an appeal to 
the League of Nations on behalf of the French 
schools.” The Turks are no worse than the French 
politicians in this respect, nay, one of these latter 
speaks of nos fréres les Turcs, and M. Herriot says 
that the new Turkish Republic is the ‘daughter of 
the French Republic.’ Hence the worst is to be feared. 
We are all so anxious to be friendly with the Turks. 
Smyrna, the see of the martyr St. Polycarp, next door 
to the Ephesus of St. John, may soon lose its last 
vestiges of Christianity. Surely Pius V and the great 
Popes of the Crusades must turn in their graves to 
see their work so ruthlessly set at nought. How very 

7It has now been conceded by the Turks that the French 


schools may teach religion outside school hours, and that one 
crucifix may be displayed in the school ! 
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The De-Christianising of Asia Minor 


dead is the spirit of the Crusaders! Never did we 
realise this so much as when, looking over again the 
journals—even Catholic journals—of the autumn of 
1922, the very time when Smyrna was being sacked 
and Christians were being slaughtered, we found that 
the burning question occupying attention was not so 
much the fate of our Christian brethren in the East as 
the problem of the Dardanelles; not Smyrna, but 
Chanak. Such an amount of anxiety was shown lest 
we might do anything to alienate from ourselves the 
goodwill of the Turks—wos fréres les Turcs. Eng- 
land, France and Italy were making themselves rather 
ridiculous by their eagerness to be on the right side 
of Mustapha Kemal Pasha and his barbarians at 
Angora. France began with the treaty of Angora (and 
was accused of aiding the Kemalists with war material) ; 
England sent General Townshend to see what could 
be done on our side; Italy, not to be outdone, entered 
into a separate agreement with the Kemalists. Is it 
to be wondered at that the Turks took advantage of 
this position in order to browbeat the nations of Eur- 
ope at the Conference at Lausanne? 

In July, 1923, negotiations were in progress for the 
handing back of Constantinople completely to the 
Turks, and European residents were full of apprehen- 
sion for the future fate of the Christian inhabitants. 
The ragged hordes of the Kemalists were hovering 
around, and business people were doubtful about their 
next moves. Even Cooks, we were told, had decided 
not to open an agency just yet. French residents who 
came aboard our ship cursed their government for its 
folly in toadying to the Turks; everything had been 
lost, nothing gained. We have spoken of the difficul- 
ties placed in the way of the schools conducted by 
French Catholics in the Turkish dominions. This is 
quite in accordance with the asseveration of the Turks 
that they desire no European interference. Some 
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people even said to us that they were in expectation 
of an outburst on the part of the Turkish population 
which would result in a massacre of the Greek and 
Armenian residents, of whom the city contained half 
a million. Some of these who could afford bribery, 
the passe partout among the Turks, paid for permis- 
sion to leave the city; the rest stayed and awaited 
their fate. 

One sad incident took place beneath our eyes. On 
board we had a young Armenian of American citizen- 
ship, who was acting as agent in the East for an 
American firm. His headquarters had been in Con- 
stantinople; but, seeing the trend of events, he had 
determined on changing to Beirut, in Syria. He had 
just come hence in order to take back from Con- 
stantinople his wife and her parents, Armenians also. 
But he reckoned without his host. Unless we are mis- 
taken, an order was in force that no Armenian was to 
enter Constantinople, nor was any Armenian resident 
therein to leave the city. American citizen or not, the 
Turks would not let him land, and ali his appeals to 
the American Consulate were ineffectual. At this time, 
indeed, it was sufficiently difficult for anyone to obtain 
leave to land at Constantinople. After spending a day 
and a half in the Golden Horn, this young man sailed 
away with us to the next port, having got no further 
than the dockside, where he left his relatives very 
miserable. It is hard to forget the hopelessness that 
was pictured on their faces as they watched the boat 
steam out of the dock. 

As in the case of the Greeks, so with regard to the 
Armenians: Smyrna knew them no more. Those who 
had the misfortune to dwell there have gone the 
bloody way of death and exile—the way trodden by 
generation after generation of their forbears. There 
was to be seen in Damascus in 1923 what had the 
appearance of a tremendous military camp outside the 
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walls. It was in reality the temporary home of many 
thousands of Armenian refugees from Asia Minor, 
and there were many others within the walls. They 
told us at Smyrna that 30,000 had disappeared from 
that city alone. But we shall speak of their fate later. 

With regard to the Smyrnese Catholics, we learnt 
little in July, 1923, except in the case of a certain 
number of Europeans who were still unmolested. 
From the dock one could see the roof of the Domi- 
nican church, which was still standing among the ruins. 
But these people also were very doubtful about the 
future. In the first place the Christian quarter was 
burnt out, and according to report the Turks boasted 
that they would rid the place of Christians. Further, 
they professed their intention of ridding their Asiatic 
possessions of all European influence and interfer- 
ence. The seriousness and strength of this deter- 
mination is shown by the fact that, as the Times 
correspondent remarks, ‘the Turks will not permit any 
foreign personnel to participate in whatever measures 
may be projected and financed by foreign organisa- 
tions’ on behalf of Red Cross work. As for the native 
Catholics, even supposing that they were unmolested 
during the hounding out of the Greek Christians—a 
supposition which lacks probability—there could have 
been no enticement to stay in a burnt and ruined city 
in the midst of a fanatical Turkish mob of Moslems 
when others were fleeing. ‘The west coast of Asia 
Minor seems likely to sink back into a barbarism such 
as it has never known since the advent of Christianity 
—nay, since the advent of the Greeks centuries before 
our era. Greek colonists were introducing the arts and 
sciences along this coast a thousand years before the 
Tartar hordes had left their barren steppes beyond the 
Caucasus. 

The sack of Smyrna is an omen of what may be in 
store. So we were warned at the time by Mr. Morgan- 
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thau who, as ex-ambassador of the United States to 
the former Ottoman Government, knows well the type 
of men with whom we are dealing. Writing in the 
autumn of 1922, he foretold that ‘the immediate out- 
come of the Turkish threat will be further massacres 
of the Armenian, Greek, and Syrian Christians if 
Turkish power is allowed to pursue its course as a 
conqueror unchecked.’ The ink with which he wrote 
was hardly dry before news was received of the 
slaughter of the Smyrnese Christians and the looting 
of their city. There is nothing in modern history and 
not much in ancient history that can be compared with 
the sack of Smyrna for horror and cruelty. The sack 
of Louvain was a trifle by comparison. You read the 
blood-curdling accounts in your papers of September, 
1922, hoping maybe that the war which must event- 
ually once more be fought between the Christians of 
Europe and their hereditary enemies would be fought 
then. Alas! it would have been far easier than it will 
prove later. 

But it is one thing to read the account by your own 
fireside and quite another to sit in the harbour of 
Smyrna listening to the tale from the lips of an eye- 
witness, while the blackened ruins stare you in the face 
and you see in imagination the harbour still floating 
with corpses. Why recall it? Because falsehoods 
were circulated with regard to the responsibility for 
this tragedy; and further in order that we may realise 
our own responsibilities, for we do not seem altogether 
guiltless of the blood of those Christian martyrs of 
Smyrna. The Greeks relied on the support of the 
British Government, a support which they claimed was 
promised, or they would not have been so rash in their 
military enterprises against the Turks. One certainly 
received the impression that English support was on 
the side of the Greeks until the débacle. On the other 
hand, Italy and France made separate agreements 
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The De-Christianising of Asia Minor 


with Angora. Between us we have voluntarily restored 
the Turkish peril to European, that is to Christian 
civilisation. 

Greece became the scapegoat of the nations whom 
she had landed in a very difficult situation. How ready 
would they have been to take advantage of her success 
had she managed to break the Turks! As it was, we 
were told that it was probably the Greek soldiers who 
set fire to Smyrna on their evacuation. But this can be 
answered by a very simple question. If the Greeks 
burnt Smyrna, why did they burn the Christian quarter 
and leave the Moslem quarter standing? To this it is 
answered that if it was not the Greeks, then it must 
have been the Armenians; surely not the Turks. 

Feeling strongly prepossessed in favour of the guilt 
of the Turks, we made enquiries on this point. The 
following account was taken in Smyrna harbour almost 
verbally from the lips of a European resident who 
had been present during the sack. The débacle of the 
Greeks, he said, was due to lacheté on the part of the 
army. He never doubted about the ultimate defeat of 
the Greeks (one could see that he had no great love 
for them). The Greek leaders knew also what the end 
was to be, and fifteen days before the loss of Smyrna 
superior officers began to leave the port. About this 
time aeroplanes belonging to the Kemalist forces 
dropped messages into the city announcing Kemal’s 
arrival, and the date foretold was actually that on 
which he took the city. Speaking of the condition and 
quality of the Kemalist forces, he said that the Greeks 
could easily have kept them out of Smyrna had they 
shown a courageous resistance. But they made no re- 
sistance; their retreat was a headlong flight. 

As to the burning of the city, he thought that in the 
first instance it was due to the Armenians. Acting 
with the Greek army there was a little force of 
Armenians under the leadership of an Armenian of 
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Bulgarian extraction, named Tokom(?). This man did 
his compatriots more harm than good. When the 
Greek débacle commenced, instead of prudently giv- 
ing way, seeing that he could do nothing alone, he 
carried on in a violent manner. He and his followers 
accounted for about 150 of the invading Turks by 
means of bombs. Thus he aroused such feeling against 
himself and his fellow-Armenians that the Turkish 
command issued orders that Tokom and the Armenian 
bishop of Smyrna were on no account to be allowed 
to escape. 

When the Kemalists arrived—the first arrivals being 
said to have been a ragged band of irregulars—the 
first day of supremacy was given over to pillage. Then 
two days were devoted to the rounding-up of the 
Armenians, with regard to whom orders were issued 
that the question of their remaining in Smyrna was 
not so much as to be raised. They were simply and 
absolutely banned. In the process of their being 
rounded-up a large body of them were hemmed in by 
the Turks. They took refuge in a church and prepared 
to defend themselves until relieved by death. Then 
it was that the fire appears to have commenced, either 
through the bombs, or directly by the Armenians as a 
means of defence, or else by the Turks as a means of 
attack. Our informant suggested that the Armenians 
did it purposely, preferring rather to burn themselves 
to death than to suffer the treatment that would be 
meted out to them at the hands of the Turks. But 
the young Armenian mentioned above asserted that 
the fire was begun by the Turks in order to smoke out 
the besieged Armenians. Whoever began the fire, how- 
ever, and whatever the motive of its beginning, it was 
agreed that the Turks kept it going with a will; so at 
least our informant said and so the result seemed to 
indicate. The fire spread all through the Christian 
quarter along the sea front for a mile or more, and to 
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a width of about a mile. The Moslem quarter higher 
up the hill appeared untouched. Moreover, all along 
the coast of the great Gulf of Smyrna the ruins of 
solitary farms stood out black and naked. These were 
far from the city, and showed clear evidence of pure 
vandalism and wanton destruction on the part of some- 
one. 

The scene that followed on the fire defies descrip- 
tion. The people flocked to the quayside, which was 
not many yards distant from the blazing houses. Our 
boat, in fact, was moored within stone’s-throw of the 
blackened ruins. The poor wretches went frantic in 
their efforts to be the first to escape by the boats, many 
trying to swim out to the vessels anchored in the har- 
bour. In many cases they were drowned and number- 
less lives were lost. The French and Italian boats 
sent to look after their own people took all aboard, as 
many as they could, indiscriminately. It was indeed 
practically impossible to discriminate in this frantic, 
seething mob. If a boat was sent ashore to fetch 
aboard one or two specially designated people, others 
immediately got in, and sometimes in such numbers 
that the boat upset. The harbour was floating with 
corpses. An accusation was made against the captain 
of a British vessel, with what truth we cannot say. It 
was said that he refused to take on board Armenians, 
some of whom swam out to his boat, and that he turned 
the hot-water hose on them in order to drive them back 
to the blazing shore. The reason given was that there 
was disease among them. We can only pray that the 
accusation is false. 

It was with feelings of relief that we sailed out of 
the great gulf of Smyrna, leaving the hideous spec- 
tacle behind. The precariousness of life in that ruined 
city was brought forcibly to our notice by the fact that 
we were all commanded to don life-belts, for the 
Turks had sown mines in the bay. We showed no 
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hesitation in fulfilling this order after what we had 
seen. Life is held cheap in the East, and we felt 
justified in doubting whether the Turks were quite 
sure where they had sown the mines. Our doubts seem 
to have been shared by the captain of a destroyer 
belonging to one of the allied nations, for he yielded 
to us the privilege of heading the string of vessels 
which steamed out of the bay in the wake of the pilot. 


REGINALD Ginns, O.P. 
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MEN INTO GODS 


UMANITARIANISM, in its modern form 

began with Auguste Comte ninety years ago, 
and has, since then, been ably expounded by such 
positivists as Stuart Mill, Spencer, Huxley and Tyn- 
dall, as well as by James Cotter Morison and H. G. 
Wells. But man’s worship of Man—for Humani- 
tarianism is nothing else—is as old almost as history. 
Only its name has changed. To-day, however, pos- 
sibly more than in any other age, the revivifying of 
this error is a terrible menace, rapidly taking root and 
spreading like some noxious weed in our very midst. 

Amongst those who have become acutely conscious 
of this danger and who have set themselves to expose 
and resist it, Father Dudley has wielded his pen to 
good effect in the cause of Christianity and human 
happiness. In a recent work’ (from the excellence of 
which even the dreadful colour chosen for the cover 
must not be allowed to detract) he has exposed the 
worthlessness and folly of this pretended road to hap- 
piness. As Mr. Chesterton says so justly, in his In- 
troduction, this ‘book is concerned with a highly 
practical and even topical point in the controversies 
of the day.’ 

‘Positivistic Humanitarianism’ is a big title for a 
petty system. It clings to sense knowledge to the 
detriment and exclusion of intelligence. Nothing must 
be believed which does not come under the direct 
dominion of the senses. The logical conclusion of 
such a doctrine—it is the one glimmer of logic—is 
the exclusion of God. And, since man must have 
something to adore, it offers him himself as a deity. 

1 Will Men be like Gods? By Owen Francis Dudley. Intro- 
duction by G. K. Chesterton. (Longmans, Green and Co., 
London. pp. viii + 83. 3/6.) 
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God created man in His own Image and Likeness; 
now men are to create a new god in their own image 
and likeness. The advocates of this idolatry have 
naturally concentrated on the body, for the soul with 
its faculties and needs cannot be mounted in section 
on a microscope slide, and is therefore disregarded. 
‘The particular sciences and pseudo-sciences are 
hailed with joy, while metaphysics and theology are 
cast aside as useless. 

But ‘the plain fact is you cannot escape from Meta- 
physics.’ Without it the special sciences lose their 
whole meaning and worth. That inherent and ever- 
present desire in man to know the cause and inner 
meaning of things, that everlasting ‘Why?’ which is 
an essential part of his being, which is indeed an indi- 
cation of the road along which true happiness is to be 
found, can never be stilled merely by his becoming 
a more perfect animal. 

The doctrine of a Godless Utopia is one that must 
be faced by every thinking man, for it is rampant, 
however disguised in form, amongst all classes of 
society. ‘If the Positivist way of thinking (or of not 
thinking) were confined to the comparatively small 
number of its philosophical exponents, it would not 
matter so much. We should look upon these en- 
thusiasts as so many unfortunates enclosed in the box 
of their senses, not meriting serious attention. But, 
unhappily, vast numbers of people are, all unwittingly, 
surrendering to the seductions of these sophistries, 
the influence of which is largely responsible for the 
general decay of religion which we are witnessing to- 
day’ (p. 21). We can recognise its machinations in 
Bolshevism, Modernism, Eugenics, Birth Control, 
Divorce and such-like putrid abominations. We can 
see indications of it even in so-called ‘Commercial 
education,’ a combination surpassed in its intrinsic 
contradiction only by the phrase ‘ Anglo-Catholic.’ 
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Men into Gods 


The author states a plain fact quite baldly. ‘Men 
are now faced by a choice of two offers. Humani- 
tarianism is the one, Christianity is the other... 
One offers the Kingdom of God and the other the 
kingdom of man’ (pp. 24, 25). In other words, it is 
once more the choice between God and Mammon. 
No one can be a Christian and a Humanitarian at the 
same time. In his novel, Men Like Gods, Mr. H. G. 
Wells has pictured the kingdom of man in actual 
existence. It is ridiculous and puerile, but it is such 
books as this which make easy the road to paganism 
for masses of people in England. It is such books as 
this which will serve to stifle the conscience and re- 
move all qualms, by offering plausible arguments for 
the abandonment of religion and the deification of 
humanity. 

There is an apparent element of the ideal in the 
Utopia that is to be, but it is the whitewash of sepul- 
chres. They are baseless, impossible, ridiculous 
ideals, for being Godless they are purposeless. In the 
chapter entitled ‘ Altruism—false and true,’ Fr. Dud- 
ley has shown them in their true light. ‘Do humani- 
tarians expect to change human nature radically? 
Search their system from top to bottom, from end to 
end, and you will find in it nothing which could change 
a selfish man into an unselfish one . . . Driving pigs 
to market becomes child’s play before the task of 
driving humanity to Utopia’ (p. 44). He contrasts the 
real altruism with the false, uttering at the same time 
a warning against the ‘Humanitarian Christians’ with 
‘half an eye on heaven and one eye and a half on 
earth,’ who look upon Catholics as too much absorbed 
in the next world. It is true that in the Catholic 
Church men put God first and their fellow-men 
second; and ‘that is why they love them better than 
those who put them first . . . In the long tun men 
do not love others sufficiently to serve them except 
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from the love of God . . . Let them judge of Christ- 
ianity by what it teaches, and not by the frailties of 
its followers’ (pp. 48, 49). 

The author treats of these matters convincingly, 
and not without a sense of humour. He can afford to 
laugh at them because he has first realised their full 
malignancy. In a short but brilliant and humorous 
chapter (IX) he deals with evolution summarily but 
justly. ‘We are assured by the enlightened ones of 
to-day that “sin” can be explained by the theory of 
evolution . . . “sin” is merely the relics of monkey 
nature, old monkey habits breaking out . . . A man, 
for instance, induces his rich aunt to make a will in 
his favour. He then proceeds to hit aunty on the 
head with a hammer. It is unfortunate for aunty; but, 
after all, it cannot be helped. It is merely an old 
monkey-habit coming out. These monkey tricks will 
be evolved out of us in time.” Let common experi- 
ence judge of such a theory. There are men to-day 
who practice unnatural vices of the vilest descrip- 
tion, acting as no animal could act, and this capacity 
for descending far below the level of the ape is taken 
as a proof that man ascended from the ape. 

The secret of man’s corruption is not incomplete 
evolution from an imperfect animal state, but the fall 
from a perfect human state. That is the ‘World’s 
Tragedy’ which the author portrays so vividly. 
Materialists of the present day are endeavouring to 
make man perfect by perfecting that which is animal 
in him, while neglecting or denying that which makes 
him human. They cannot understand the Fall, there- 
fore they deny it. ‘If rationalists would but reason’ 
(the author is asking altogether too much!) ‘they 
might discover that the highest rational act lies in 
accepting the limitations of the finite mind’ (p. 66). 

Does Fr. Dudley, speaking on behalf of Christ- 
ianity, condemn, then, all social reform? Certainly 
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not! But he puts it in its true perspective; he points 
to Calvary. Everything must be viewed through that 
medium and compared with that most stupendous fact 
of the world’s history. ‘It is humiliating, of course, 
to come and kneel beneath the Cross. But it is more 
humiliating to hang there’ (p. 75). If a Christian 
opponent of Humanitarianism be asked how a good 
God could permit so much evil, he will answer, by 
pointing to the Cross whereon God is hanging. 

The road to happiness must be found. It is the 
crying need of humanity. It is not sufficient merely to 
eliminate conditions unfavourable to happiness, as 
the Humanitarians imagine; it is not even sufficient 
merely to condemn these would-be guides to Utopia. 
We must find a solution to the problem. ‘Its solution 
is simple—divinely simple. To accept the doctrine of 
the Fall and the Redemption is to find the entrance 
gate to human happiness.’ 

“Men shall make themselves like gods!’ cries the 
Humanitarian, echoing the words whispered in the 
Garden of old—and their end is destruction. 

‘God made man to His own Image and Likeness!’ 
cries the Christian—and his end is to know, love and 
serve God in this world, and to be happy with Him 
in the next. 

Hivary Carpenter, O.P. 
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CONSOLATION 


I, 


When I have little in my purse 
And see the things too dear to buy, 
I think that there are many worse, 
O, many men worse off than I. 


They may not be as poor, I know, 
In what is reckoned riches here, 

But they are poorer as they go 

Too rich to prize what I count dear. 


So let me be content to look, 
And covet all that beauty weaves 
In ivory, or poet’s book, 

Alone ; for such no Dives grieves. 


Il. 


The sun dies in the country, 
And for country-folk in vain, 
Who grumble at the weather 
As they tend the homing wain, 
And never see the hill-tops 
Crowned in scarlet and in gold, 
Or watch the dying shadows 
Creep away and leave the fold. 


But in the town the sunset 

Rests on every roof and pane, 
And men look up in wonder 

At the glories that remain : 

The dazzle of the silver 

On the glass, the sprinkled gold 
That falls upon the house-tops :—~ 
And forget that they are old. 


Wituram VINCENT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


‘PERE DE LA TAILLE AND THE LAST SUPPER.’ 
To the Editor of BLAcKFRIARS. 


Dear REVEREND SIR, 


A fitting reply to Fr. McNabb’s paper in your October issue, 
which has just been brought to my notice, might perhaps be in 
the shape of a kindly advice to the readers of your estimable 
Journal: ‘ Please, read the two articles in the Ecclesiastical 
Review (July and August, 1924), which for greater convenience 
have been published in pamphlet form by the Dolphin Press, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A., under the title, 
The Last Supper and Calvary: A reply to Critics (price 25 
cents.).’ But as it is hardly to be hoped that many will care 
to go to the trouble and expense connected with the purchase 
of a pamphlet from across the ocean, I find it necessary to 
crave some portion of your valuable space for a few remarks 
on the above-mentioned paper, Pére de la Taille and the Last 
Supper. 

In the first place, Fr. McNabb pleads that by means of a 
truncated quotation I have falsified the teaching of St. Thomas, 
while appealing to him in support of the widespread and clas- 
sical opinion, according to which the Mass, although a real, 
true and actual Sacrifice, yet does not entail a ‘ real (as distinct 
from a figurative)’ immolation or mactation or destruction or 
deterioration of Christ to be performed by us, but only a 
‘ figurative (as distinct from a real)’ immolation or mactation, 
etc. ; whereas the Passion did contain that ‘ real (as distinct 
from a figurative)’ immolation, the likeness of which, a sacra- 
mental likeness, is enacted by us at Holy Mass, in the very 
Body and Blood of Him, Who on His eternal altar is an ever 
ready-made Victim, to be offered up by us in the same rite that 
dedicated Him in the Last Supper. I had indeed quoted St. 
Thomas’ well-known saying: ‘Celebratio autem hujus sacra- 
menti, sicut supra dictum est, imago quaedam est repraesen- 
tativa passionis Christi, quae [passio] est vera ejus immolatio ; 
et ideo celebratio hujus sacramenti dicitur Christi immolatio ” 
(3 S. 83, i). Whereupon Fr. McNabb: ‘ Here Pére de la Taille 
stops short. But St. Thomas goes on. He says that not only 
is there an immolation in figure, which is common to the Old 
Testament sacrifices: sed proprium est huic Sacramento quod 
in ejus celebratione Christus immoletur. Thus St. Thomas 
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holds an opinion opposite to the one Pére de la Taille assigns 
to him’ (p. 397). Who, on reading this, could help thinking 
that according to St. Thomas there was to be found in the 
Mass both a figurative (as distinct from a real) immolation, 
and a real (as distinct from a figurative) immolation: the 
latter being implied by the adversative sentence, ‘ sed proprium 
est,’ etc.? Now here is an illustration of Fr. McNabb’s 
methods. The Rev. Father has simply forgotten to tell his 
readers that the adversative sentence is the conclusion not of 
the paragraph just quoted, but of a subsequent one, which 
refers, not to the above comparison between the Passion and 
the Mass or old sacrifices from the point of view of figure and 
reality, but to another comparison, altogether different, between 
the Mass and the old sacrifices from the point of view of 
atoning efficacy. The Mass contains the atoning efficacy of the 
Passion, which those did not; and therefore, and in this regard, 
from this second point of view, not from the first, ‘ quantum 
ad secundum modum’ (words simply suppressed by Fr. McNabb 
in that very portion of the sentence, which he purports to 
quote: Sed quantum ad secundum modum proprium est, etc.), 
we must say that there is in the immolation of the Mass (how- 
ever representative, as above) something quite its own, which 
was in no wise verified in the representative immolations of 
Christ as exhibited in the Old Law. And thus, and in this 
sense, formally as efficacious unto the remission of sins, the 
immolation of Christ (however representative) is proper to the 
Mass, as contrasted with the old sacrifices. Such is the trend 
of St. Thomas’ thought (which, besides being obvious, was laid 
bare, amongst many other commentators of old and modern 
times, by a most orthodox Dominican, a General Inquisitor of 
the Faith, Jerome of Medicis, in his classical Formalis Expli- 
catio Summae Theologicae). Nothing, then, of what Fr. Mc- 
Nabb would have people believe just for the sake of exposing 
the unreliability of my handling of St. Thomas’ texts. 

A second illustration of my unreliability is supplied in the 
way I borrow from St. Thomas the enumeration of the pro- 
gressive steps to be noted in the course of the Passion (‘ Est 
autem passio Christi quibusdam gradibus peracta,’ 3 S. 83, 
'5, 3m), the third of which, after the ‘ traditio’ and the ‘ ven- 
ditio’ was the Supper (‘Tertio autem fuit praesignatio pas- 
sionis facta in coena’). ‘ But,’ observes my critic, ‘ Pére de 
la Taille has (in charity we are obliged to say) forgotten to 
add: Quarto autem fuit rpsa Passio! St. Thomas here says 
the opposite of what Pére de la Taille makes him say... 
These two commentaries of one who holds an official theological 
position in a Roman University are not reassuring’ (p. 397). 
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Correspondence 


And thus is it proven, according to Fr. McNabb, that the first 
three items, Traditio, Venditio, Coena, were not to be looked 
upon as encompassed by St. Thomas within the bounds of 
the passion, as I had maintained (and as was pointed out long 
ago at Trent by one of the leading Fathers of the Council, see 
Mysterium Fidei, p. 114). But there is a difficulty. St. Thomas 
did not say ‘ quibusdam gradibus factus est accessus ad pas- 
sionem,’ but he says that by those steps the passion was 
enacted (peracta est). Secondly, if number four, under the 
name of ipsa passio, covers the whole of the passion, to the 
exclusion of the first three steps, what then of number five 
(extensio corporis et effusio sanguinis), and number six (oratio 

- in cruce), and number seven (tres horae quibus pependit), 
and number eight (separatio animae a corpore)? Will all these 
subsequent steps have to be located outside the passion? A 
thing which from their very description is incredible. Shall we 
then say that by ipsa passio ought to be understood not indeed 
the whole, but the first true part of the passion? but then, I 
ask, which part? and why does it remain undetermined, when 
all the other steps are determined with such precision? The 
solution of the riddle is very simple: to be taken, namely, 
from a little word, far from useless (there are no idle words in 
St. Thomas), with which is prefaced the above enumeration : 
‘Sacerdos in celebratione missae utitur crucis signatione ad 
exprimendam passionem Christi, quae ad crucem est terminata.’ 
What St. Thomas is enquiring about is the fittingness of those 
signs of the Cross which at Mass are repeatedly made over the 
eucharistic elements. The repetition, he says, is not to be 
blamed, because in each case, the signs of the Cross designate 
one and the same thing, namely, ‘ the passion of Christ, which 
found its termination [we might say its climax] on the Cross.’ 
This passion of Christ proceeded by degrees, * quibusdam quasi 
gradibus.’ The fourth of them is ipsa passio, the passion in as 
much as it fixed Christ on the cross, the crucifixion, the passio 
crucis, the passion xar’ éfoxyv, wherefore to this step corres- 
pond in the Mass, St. Thomas says, ‘ five signs of the cross, 
to represent the five wounds of Christ.’ And there remains 
room for the next items as parts also of the passion. But 
then clearly number four is not made to stand either for the 
whole nor for any first part of the passion, but for the cul- 
minating point of it, for the conjunction between Christ and 
that cross, on which the passion was to find not its beginning, 
but its termination; a termination which developed through 
four more stages, till the Resurrection came as a ninth step, to. 
bring to a fitting conclusion the separation of body and soul. 
The starting point, the beginning, must then be looked for at 
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some previous stage, previous I say to the place reserved for 
the ‘termination.’ Hence the fittingness of one or even more 
antecedent steps, which already before the fourth constitute so 
many episodes of the great drama, verging on its termination. 
The third of them is by St. Thomas identified with the Last 
Supper. And thus is the Last Supper exhibited as part of the 
beginnings of the Passion. 

Is this interpretation borne out by any authorised commen- 
tators? There is more than a commentator; there is St. 
Thomas himself, who elsewhere (3 S. 46, 9, 1m) wonders why 
the true Lamb suffered on the fifteenth Nisan, seeing that the 
figural lamb was immolated on the fourteenth. His answer, 
after a careful discussion of other people’s views which he re- 
jects, is that of Bede; namely, that there was no lack of cor- 
respondence between the figure and the reality: for this rea- 
son, that although Christ was crucified only on the fifteenth, yet 
on the fourteenth, at night, by His Supper, His captivity, His 
chains, He had already hallowed the beginnings of His immo- 
lation itself, that is of His passion. ‘ Licet Christus, qui est 
Pascha nostrum, sit crucifixus sequenti die, hoc est quinta- 
decima luna, tamen nocte qua agnus immolabatur, corporis 
sanguinisque sui discipulis tradens mysteria celebranda, et a 
Judaeis tentus et ligatus, ipsius immolationis, hoc est passionis 
suae, sacravit exordium.’ Whereupon that great scholar, and 
great oracle of the Council of Trent, Casalius, Bishop of Leiria, 
in his famous treatise De Sacrificio Missae, adds this word of 
comment: ‘ Ergo ibi fuit exordium immolationis, quod ibi tunc 
sacravit. Alias, quomodo illud tunc sacrasset, si illud tunc non 
fuisset?’ (Venice, 1663, fol. 56); and again: ‘ Tunc ergo fuit 
exordium immolationis Christi, quod exordium ipse Christus 
tunc sacravit. Quod enim non est, non sacratur. Exordium 
autem immolationis certe jam est immolatio, jam pertinet ad 
illam. Sic pertinet exordium lineae ad lineam, superficiei ad 
superficiem, corporis ad corpus, temporis ad tempus, domus 
ad domum, vocis ad vocem, orationis ad orationem, et similia ’ 
(fol. 59). It is clear enough that the Supper could not allow the 
beginning (exordium) of Christ’s redemptive sacrifice, unless 
the redemptive sacrifice there and then began: which is all I 
maintain. 

There was no twisting, therefore, of St. Thomas’ words on 
my part, no sleight of hand, to make him say the opposite of 
what he says. Those methods are not mine. 

I have no right to be treated better than St. Thomas; and 
therefore I must put up apparently with the gross mistrans- 
lation which makes me say (p. 396), that ‘the passion of our 
Lord from this circumstance is not to be classed in the order 
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of sacrifice properly so called.’ The words are italicised by 
Fr. McNabb, not apparently without some intention. The re- 
sult is likely to be that some reader, unacquainted with 
Mysterium Fidei, will candidly believe that in my opinion, 
owing to ‘this (?) circumstance,’ the passion of the Lord is no 
‘ sacrifice properly so called’; when the Latin phrase (Mys- 
terium Fidei, p. 31), quoted in BLackrriars, September, 1923, 
but not in this October issue of 1924, runs thus: ‘ Non igitur 
passio Domini ex complexu isto satis specificatur in genere 
sacrificii proprie dicti.’ Namely, ‘ this complex of circumstances 
[from the Garden to the Cross] is not sufficient to mark the 
passion with the specific character of a sacrifice.’ Whence, 
then, does this character arise? is the next question to be 
solved; and its solution shows that the passion is a sacrifice 
properly so called. 

A last gem, which I respectfully commend to all theologians, 
or simply men of good sense. I wrote that on Calvary Christ’s 
bloody sacrifice, the slaying of the Victim, ‘is fully accepted 
and gone through by that Victim, who happens to be the Priest 
[not a Priest, as Fr. McNabb makes me say], never ceasing 
for a moment to ratify and carry out in a visible and tangible 
manner the obligation which He has incurred by His solemn 
oblation’ (The Last Supper and Calvary, p. 6-7). In‘ these 
words Fr. McNabb has discovered the ‘repulsive doctrine’ 
(p. 399), ‘the (materially if not formally) blasphemous idea 
that the Saviour of the world was a priest only per accidens’ 
(p. 399). One feels ashamed to have to meet such a piece of 
ingenuity. How could it escape even the most inattentive 
reader that the only possible meaning of this sentence was that, 
whereas in all other sacrifices the victim is different from the 
priest, here it happens to be the singular and most extra- 
ordinary case of a Victim who is the Priest by absolute sub- 
stantial identity? A thought which was expressed later on in 
these words: ‘ This is a peculiarity owing to the fact, a fact 
quite unique in its kind, that the Priest is at the same time 
the Victim’ (The Last Supper and Calvary, p. 28). 

I beg, Sir, to thank you for the hospitality extended to this 
letter. 

I am, dear Reverend Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
MauRICE DE LA TAILLE, S.J. 


Rome, Nov. 13, 1924. 
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ADRIAN FORTESCUE: A MEMOIR. 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 


Dear REv. Sir, 
The following mistakes appear to have crept into my review 


of ‘Adrian Fortescue: A Memoir.’ In the sentence, ‘the 
abiding impression created by the personality of “ Adrian For- 
tescue was that of a child,’’’ the quotation mark should come 


after Fortescue, the rest is not a quotation. In the last para- 
graph but one the sentence, ‘ ‘‘ He had the heart and the mind 
of a priest’’ who discovers the central fire,’ the word ‘ who” 
should be left out; as it stands it conveys a sense I did not im 
the least mean. 

Yours faithfully, 


M.M.C.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ESSENTIALIA PHILOSOPHIAE quae in usum incipientium digessit 
Franciscus P. Siegfried in Seminario S. Caroli Borromaei 
Philadelphiense Professor. (Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $1.80 post paid.) 

The author of this philosophical catechism intends it ‘to be 
auxiliary to one or other of the standard manuals ’—other than 
Thomistic, we might add. It may prove useful as a method of 
revision to those who have already more or less understood 
their subject. For beginners it would be apt to prove a source 
of danger, inviting to ‘ parrot-learning.’ Any tyro could learn 
to repeat the answer to the question (on page 16) : ‘ Quomodo 
dividuntur termini?’ without, however, having any notion of 
the meaning of “ categorematicus et syncategorematicus,’ which 
occurs there without explanation. Again, an unwise contempt 
of modern systems is liable to be engendered in the student who 
finds them stated with such brevity and refuted with such ap- 
parent ease. Granting these and other drawbacks, the section 
on Logic is good. That on General Metaphysics, or Ontology, 
commends itself less. The author rejects the doctrine of the 
real distinction between essence and existence, quoting S. 
Thomas in his argumentation! It is somewhat ingenuous, if 
not indeed ingenious, to use S. Thomas as a witness against 
what has been called by an anti-Thomist ‘1l’erreur fondamentale 
du thomisme’ (P. Déodat Marie), and what is held, by such 
learned Thomists as del Prado and Bruneteau, to be ‘ the cen- 
tral doctrine of Thomistic metaphysics !’ There are other lesser 
points with which we do not find ourselves in whole-hearted 
agreement. 

In Cosmology more prominence should have been given to 
the actual notion of creation and to that important principle : 
‘ Ens absolutum est proprius effectus Dei.’ Two sentences, with 
which we cordially agree, occur in the section on Psychology : 
‘Non potest esse dissidium inter Psychologiam Scholasticam et 
scientias empiricas’ (p. 173) and ‘ Physiologia et psychologia 
intime inter se connectuntur ’ (p. 175). The author has set a 
good example to future compilers of scholastic treatises in 
psychology in endeavouring to make these more than mere 
statements. 

His ‘ Theodicy’ is unsatisfactory to a Thomist for three 
reasons, which we will do no more than state. (1) The prima 
via, as set down here, is ‘ thin’ to the point of emaciation. (2) 
‘Scientia media’ is included in the divisions of Divine Know- 
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ledge. (3) Physical premotion is rejected, one of the reasons 
being as follows: ‘ . . . tota mens Angelici Doctoris praemo- 
tioni non favet.’ The learned author adds, however, on this 
point : ‘ Sub quanam parte certa veritas in hac controversia’ (be- 
tween Molinists and Thomists) ‘lateat determinare a mente 
humana impossibile videtur’ (p. 269). 

The text shows decided lack of careful proof-reading. We 
find, for example, ‘ implsese’ (for ‘impulses ’) (p. xxiv), ‘ fitst’ 
(for ‘ first’) (p. xxvi), ‘ famus’ (for ‘ fumus) (p. 16), ‘ efficica- 
citas’ (p. 268), amongst many other misprints. H.C. 


Franciscan CENTENARY PamMpHLETS. (St. Anthony’s Press, 
Forest Gate, London, E. Single copies, 2d. Bound vol. 
4/6.) 

The story of The First Franciscan Province in England is 
told by Father Conrad Walmsley, and is an interesting narra- 
tive. It begins with the coming of Blessed Agnellus and eight 
companions in September, 1224, a small group of men who 
thus planted the seed which grew into a vast province of sixty 
houses. How well and long the Greyfriars laboured for the 
good of England is ably told considering the small space at the 
author’s disposal. The history of the Second Province (1618- 
1838) is narrated by F. Dominic Devas, who also tells the story 
of the Martyrs. Father Alexander Murphy in the Third Pro- 
vince (1838) completes the chronological account. Other pamph- 
lets treat of the Poor Clares, by Father Vincent FitzGerald, and 
the Third Order Regular, by M.V.K., whilst Father Mathias 
Creamer writes very interestingly of the Franciscans in Scot- 
land, where they possessed seventeen houses, about half of 
these belonging to the Observants. These pamphlets, though 
short, give a very good idea of Franciscan work in Great Bri- 
tain both before and after the Reformation, and should prove 


very popular with the many admirers and friends of the great 
Order. G.S.W.G., 


Tue Romanticism oF St. Francis, and other Studies. By 
Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 2nd Edition. (Longmans, 
Green and Co. 10/6 net.) 

This second edition of Father Cuthbert’s well-known work 
will be warmly welcomed, all the more that it contains a new 
essay on Adam Marsh, the celebrated Franciscan who gave up 
the most brilliant prospects at Oxford University in order to 
join the Friars of Worcester. One would naturally have ex- 
pected him to join the Friars at Oxford, where he was already 
a member of the most influential group of English Churchmen. 
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These included St. Edmund Rich (later Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), St. Richard of Chichester, Robert Groseteste (afterwards 
Bishop of Lincoln), and three great Dominicans, John of St. 
Giles, Robert Bacon, and Richard Fishacre. Marsh, however, 
was of the same mind as St. Francis, so he left all, even his 
learning ; but even after this sacrifice he remained a power in 
the land, helping and advising kings, bishops, and nobles alike, 
and his extant correspondence with all three classes remains 
one of the most interesting documents of thirteenth century 
England. His advice was always for peace and humility, in so 
far as was consistent with strict principle. It was this gentle 
firmness that drew to him the love and respect of such different 
characters as the pious but obstinate Henry III, the stern Grose- 
teste, and the overbearing but well-intentioned Simon de Mont- 
fort. No average spirit could have embraced three such friends. 
Father Cuthbert’s admiration for Archbishop Boniface is as luke- 
warm as that of most English historians, and is largely guided 
by the hard words of monastic chroniclers. Adam Marsh, it is 
true, found faults with the prelate who sought his counsel ; but 
after all Boniface was a much better man than English history 
tells, as is evident from the fact that he was beatified by Pope 
Gregory XVI, an honour not yet bestowed on Adam Marsh. 
G.S.W.G. 


THE Mission oF St. AuGusTINE, and other Addresses. By Car- 
dinal Gasquet, O.S.B. (G. Bell and Sons. 1924. 7/6.) 


We are grateful to the Cardinal for publishing in book form 
these twelve essays and sermons, which would otherwise be lost 
to many readers. All of them are full of historical value on in- 
teresting and varied subjects, and the author has been at great 
pains to arrange carefully his references. Perhaps the most im- 
portant study is the one of St. Augustine’s mission, where we 
find a true historical estimate of the great saint and apostle so 
long scorned and belittled by non-Catholic writers because he 
brought us Christianity from Rome. Creighton, the Anglican 
Bishop of London, had the meanness to declare that the great 
saint could not be ranked higher than a capable official of the 
Roman Church. When we consider that the Roman Church is 
Christ’s Church, the taunt loses its sting. Of particular in- 
terest to the readers of Blackfriars are the two addresses on 
St. Dominic and his sons, The Mantle of St. Dominic, preached 
at the opening of the Dominican Church at Manchester in 1go1, 
and St. Dominic at Oxford, a sermon delivered at the laying of 


' the foundation-stone of the Dominican Priory at Oxford, August 


15th, 1921. Two slight errors in nomenclature might be pointed 
out in the latter address: John Giles should be John of St. 
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Giles, whilst the celebrated Scripture scholar and Archbishop of 
Dublin was John, not Richard, Darlington. It is also strange 
that in his address on being raised to the Cardinalate the author 
should mention only three other English Benedictine Cardinals, 
omitting all reference to Cardinal Hugh of Evesham, of the 
same Order. Like the Dominicans, the Benedictines can claim 
five English Cardinals. The book is beautifully printed, and 
a special word of praise should be said for the complete index. 
G.S.W.G. 


Tue RepeEmprTorists. By George Stebbing, C.SS.R. (London : 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 6/-.) 

The Redemptorists is the latest member of the series of ‘ The 
Religious Orders.’ In a volume of some two hundred pages 
Fr. Stebbing gives us a very readable account of the founda- 
tion, spread, history, rule and present conditions of the Congre- 
gation of the Most Holy Redeemer. The beginnings of most 
religious institutes are very much alike in the difficulties and 
disappointments with which the founders are faced. St. Al- 
phonsus seems to have met with and overcome particularly in- 
tense opposition. Of his first five companions, three left to 
found a rival congregation. ‘ Failure followed failure in his 
different attempts’ might have been said also of him. When 
the Institute seemed firmly established, the severest blow of all 
fell. The relations between the Papal and non-Papal States of 
Italy caused a division in the Congregation. St. Alphonsus was 
in the position of ‘being excluded in the eyes of the Church 
from the Religious Institute which he had himself founded.’ 

The Congregation was founded in 1732, and for the next 
hundred years its activities were confined almost exclusively to 
the Italian states. Except for the labours of St. Clement Hof- 
bauer and his companions in Poland and Austria, no serious 
attempt was made to extend beyond Italy. A foundation in 
Belgium in 1831 began a movement of extension to various 
European countries. In 1843 a foundation was made in Eng- 
land. The first Englishman to join the Redemptorists was Fr. 
Edward Douglas. He proved a generous benefactor in time of 
great need. To-day the Redemptorists are established in four 
continents. They have twice doubled their numbers since 1855. 

Fr, Stebbing writes that the future success of the Congrega- 
tion ‘ would seem to depend on the possibility of continuing to 
unite two things: (a) Fidelity in adhering to the missionary 
spirit and traditions handed down from St. Alphonsus and the 
early fathers ; (b) a reasonable amount of flexibility in adapting 
the life and labours of the fathers to the changed requirements 
of what is in many respects a new world. The lack of the for- 
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mer . . . would lead to gradual deterioration and decay. The 
lack of the latter would crystalfise the Congregation into a 
venerable monument of a bygone age.’ These words are emin- 
ently true. And if they are true of an Institute founded not 
quite two centuries ago, how much more true must they be of 
Institutes twice, thrice or four times as old? Religious Orders 
are organic things, and environment must of necessity affect 
them. 

If this book is to be regarded as typical of the series, we 
feel that these volumes will form a most useful addition to 
general Catholic literature. 


THE INNER Court: A Book of Private Prayer. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 3/6.) 


When John Ruskin discovered a Roman Missal he said, ‘ All 
the best prayers are Catholic.’ Had he been less fortunate and 
stumbled upon another type of prayer-book—the badly-printed, 
feebly translated, and weakly sentimental book that we some- 
times find in Catholic hands—he would have seen that the con- 
verse of his statement could not be upheld. In these last few 
years Messrs. Burns and Oates have earned the gratitude of 
English Catholics for insisting upon a high standard in the 
production of Catholic prayer-books. They have realized that 
a prayer-book fails in proportion as it departs from the letter 
and spirit of the Church’s two official prayer-books, the Missal 
and the Breviary. The Inner Court, an anthology of liturgical 
prayers, compiled by Mr. A. G. McDougall, is just such a book 
as we have often vainly looked for. It gathers up into a neat 
little volume the best of those treasures of prayer from Missal 
and Breviary and from other sources consecrated by tradition 
and custom. No prayer is included but has the sanction of 
liturgical use or the authority of some great and holy name. 


Gop Wiruin Us. By Raoul Plus, S.J. Done into English by 
Edith Cowell. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 6/- 
net.) 


The title of this book sufficiently indicates its contents. 
Pére Plus explains simply and forcibly the positive aspect of 
the state of grace. Too often, as he justly remarks, the aver- 
age Catholic regards it from a negative point of view, and is 
amazed to hear that St. Paul’s words, ‘ You are the temple of 
God, and . . . the Spirit of God dwelleth in you,’ are to be 
understood, not metaphorically, but literally. 

The book is well planned, and written with much earnest- 
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ness ; we feel throughout the writer’s desire to make his readers 
realize that the spiritual life is a life, and not a mere succession 
of pious practices. He wisely avoids controversy, but in one 
place his broadmindedness leads to confusion of thought. He 
says (p. 74): ‘The word mystic . . . means... . either that 
our faculties, miraculously increased, are rendered capable of 
perceiving the divine indwelling in an exceptional manner . . 
or else that God, already within us by grace, in the manner we 
have already described, is manifested as being present in an- 
other manner, as for example in His Humanity.’ On the next 
page he says: ‘If, in theory, the line of division may readily be 
drawn between normal piety and extraordinary states of soul, 
in practice the mystical life, at any rate in its beginnings, is 
nothing more than the flowering of the life of grace which is 
common to all souls who are not in a state of mortal sin.’ 
(Italics ours.) If the mystical life requires a miraculous increase 
of our faculties it cannot, surely, even in its beginnings, be the 
normal development of the Christian life, as it is according to 
the traditional theory. Pére Plus admits that this theory is 
borne out by practice, whilst apparently holding the modern 
theory which makes mysticism in itself an altogether extra- 
ordinary grace. 

The translation is, on the whole, good, though it is curious 
to read on page 39 that a thought is softened down by being 
coated with sugar; and in one passage (page 81) the writer is 
made to say just the opposite of what he obviously meant. The 
Scripture references are not always accurate. M.S. 


Societas Curisti. An Eight Days’ Retreat. By Mother St. 
Paul. Preface by the Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 6/- net.) 

These meditations are excellent. Founded on the Exercises 
of St. Ignatius, they set the highest ideals before the retreatant, 
and are at the same time intensely practical, showing special 
care to set the whole spiritual life on its proper basis, which is 
humility. The manner of writing is simple and easy. 

We are grateful to Mother St. Paul for the quotation from 
the Exercises at the end of her Foreword: ‘If any particular 
point causes me to experience the grace which I am seeking, 
I must remain there calmly until my devotion is satisfied, with- 
out anxiety to advance further.’ In this she sees proof that 
St. Ignatius’ ‘method is not too narrow to include affective 
prayer.’ Surely it means, further, that St. Ignatius intended 
his method of meditation to lead to affective prayer and thence 
to contemplation—a point not sufficiently insisted on by writers 
of meditations on the Ignatius plan. It should always be re- 
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membered that the Exercises are meant primarily to convert the 
more or less worldly to a spiritual life. The retreatants Mother 
St. Paul has chiefly in view are either religious or lay-folk ac- 
customed to daily meditation and an annual retreat. For such 
the meditations of the Exercises should lead naturally and easily 
to affective prayer. 

Two inaccuracies must be noted. On page 15 ‘failures and 
falls’ are included among things ‘created . . . to aid me in 
the prosecution of my end.’ ‘ If by ‘ falls’ sins are meant, this 
is an obvious slip. Then the statement (pp. 72-73) that Purga- 
tory is ‘ unavoidable for many souls’ is theologically incorrect. 
Purgatory is a punishment for sin, and sin necessarily involves 
the choice of our free-will. Therefore both sin and its punish- 
ment are always avoidable, and no one goes to Purgatory save 
by his own fault. M.B. 


JesuKIN, and other Christmastide Poems. By Emily Hickey. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. 1/- paper covers, 
3/6 leather.) 

A booklet on the Divine Babyhood—age-long magnet of all 
artistry. The verse does not generally reach a very high level, 
but Jesukin and the translation of the Lauds hymn for Holy 
Innocents’ Day are charming. It is a pity the first opens with 
a misprint. A few lines may be quoted as a sample of the late 
Miss Hickey’s verse at its best :-— 

‘ But cradle-room was none wherein 
To lay the Blessed Jesukin. 

No clarion-call, no trumpets’ din 
Heralded coming of Jesukin. 


And the Guest too high for the noblest inn 

Lay in a stable, Jesukin.’ 
The book’s attractive form and low price will make it welcome 
to Christmas shoppers. M.B. 


MostLy MoonsuinE. By Madeleine Nightingale. With Wood- 
cuts by C. T. Nightingale. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 5/- 
net.) 

The minor poet is no longer satisfied with writing sonnets to 
his mistress’s eyebrow. He must needs raise those of others 
by the slenderness of his excuse for bursting into print. But 
here is an exception, verse—nay, poetry worth the writing, 
though for the sweetness of the singing rather than the burden 
of the song. Nature is the poet’s theme. We could wish she 
had given us something also deeper and more intimate, inviting 
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us at times to cross the threshold of that inner room that lies 
beyond earshot even of Pan’s heart-stirring pipes. 

We are reminded of Katherine Tynan’s poetry, especially in 
such delicate and beautiful imagery as this from The Larches of 
Snapelands Copse :— 


The larches from the forest ways 
Are gathered in a ring, 

Beflouncéd fair in finest lace 

To taunt the laggard spring 

With these unready woods that stay 
So long their blossoming. 


See! Save for them the valley lies 
Warm-clad in brown and grey 
And purple ; nor one other tree 
Dares fling his cloak away 

And brave in budding loveliness 
The April’s windy play. 


But Katherine Tynan’s deepest pathos is dominated by a 
supreme note of joy and fulfilment. Here, even gaiety has 
oftenest an under-note of sadness. The reader whose first im- 
pressions are lasting should not begin at the beginning; the 
first poem is perhaps one of the least inspired. Ye Orchard 
Bough, The Lost Shepherd, The Passionate Poet to his Love, 
The Road-Mender, Little Brother the Wind, and The Game are 
especially beautiful. The woodcuts are vigorous and effective. 

M.B. 


THe Locia IN ANCIENT AND RECENT LITERATURE. By John 
Donovan, S.J., M.A. (Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons. 
1924. 2/- net.) 

In this pamphlet Father Donovan investigates the meaning 
of the word Aéya in the Septuagint, the New Testament, and 
the early Fathers, and seeks especially to determine its meaning 
in the very important Papias fragment, which uses the word in 
speaking of the origin of works composed by Matthew and 
Mark. Father Donovan contends that Adya, primarily signify- 
ing oracular or divine utterances, acquired, especially when 
joined with rot @cot or rod xvpiov, the meaning of ‘ Divine Reve- 
lation,’ and moreover came to be, both in Jewish writers and 
also fairly often in the early Fathers, the equivalent of ‘ Sacred 
Scripture.’ He neglects here some necessary distinctions ; but 
even if all he says were correct, it would still remain true that 
as Aéya primarily means ‘ divine utterances,’ we ought not to 
give it its derived meaning without valid reasons. Now Father 
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Donovan interprets the expression of Papias ta xvptaxa Adpa 
as ‘ Scripture pertaining to the Lord,’ and gives no adequate 
reason for doing so. ‘The Lord’s divine discourses or sayings’ 
would suit the passage better. (We hasten to add that the 
latter rendering by no means compels us to hold that Papias 
took Matthew’s work to be composed merely of discourses ; it 
is certain that for Papias Matthew’s work is our first gospel.) 
Again, what right has Father Donovan to give ‘ making a book 
of Dominical Oracles’ as the translation of ovvragw tév xvptaxov 
movovpevos Aoyiwv? The natural translation is ‘ putting in order 
the Lord’s oracles.’ We cannot but think that his exposition 
of the whole passage is sadly at fault. He says in his preface 
that ‘if the conclusion reached is not found acceptable, the 
reader has at least the satisfaction of having set before him a 
valuable collection of texts.’ Unfortunately this claim is not 
justified. Strange to say, though the text of Papias seems to 
have led him to write his treatise, Father Donovan never once 
sets out that all-important text before the reader, nor does he 
say where it is to be found. He quotes here and there a few 
words of it, but the student, deprived of the context, has no 
means of checking the interpretation given. L.W. 


A CaTHOoLic ScHOooLs’ Hymn Book. (Catholic Truth Society, 
London. 8d. ; to schools, in quantities more than a dozen, 
6d., post free.) 

This book needs no apology. It is, on the contrary, to be 
welcomed, for it appears as ‘ but part of a scheme for building 
up a National Tradition of Congregational Singing.’ The 
Masses and hymns, both Latin and English, contained in this 
compact and handy volume should form an excellent basis for 
children from which may rise a real and comprehensive appre- 
ciation of the services and music in our churches. It will help 
them, as future members of Catholic congregations, to take a 
more practical and combined part in the exercises of religion. 
We therefore cordially endorse the plea of the publishers for the 
whole-hearted co-operation of Catholics, and recommend this 


volume particularly to the notice of priests and school teachers. 
H.C. 


Tue Base’s Book or VERSE and Nursery Lays or NURSERY 
Days. By M. Nightingale. Woodcuts by C. T. Nightin- 
gale. (B. Blackwell, Oxford. 2/- and 2/6 respectively.) 

Children naturally love beautiful things—in some sense they 
are the most keen art-critics—but this love is easily warped and 
spoilt unless it is encouraged by the frequent presentation of 
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beauty. This is especially true with regard to books. It is very 
difficult to write for children. It is exceptionally difficult to 
write poetry for children. They want something more than the 
jingle and nonsense of Nursery Rhymes. In The Babe’s Book 
of Verse, and more especially in Nursery Lays, we have two 
booklets which should help to provide for this need. They con- 
tain poems which are the result of a real appreciation of the 
child-mind ; poems for children which children will love ; simple 
yet musical verses expressing simple yet beautiful ideas. 

It is good to see that these excellent little verses have been 
given so worthy a setting, though one expects no less from the 
publisher of No. 1 Joy Street. The artistic covers, the charming 
woodcuts, and particularly the quill script which replaces the 
usual type—a new and delightful departure from the ordinary— 
all serve to assure these books a universal welcome. _ H.C. 


THE Wor.p’s Dest To THE CaTHOLIC CHURCH. By James J. 
Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., Sc.D. (Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 1924. 
The Stratford Publishing Co.) 


Dr. Walsh is already favourably known to us as the author 
of The Popes and Science. In the present work he sets forth 
the contribution of the Catholic Church to the civilization and 
enlightenment of the world, and ably disproves the charge of 
obscurantism often brought against her. He shows how the 
Church has fostered architectur®, painting, sculpture, music, 
poetry, the arts and crafts ; how much education, science, philo- 
sophy, and ethics owe to her; how she helps the helpless, and 
helps men to help themselves ; and how a lofty idealism under- 
lies and is the secret of her good works and social activities, and 
explains their success. Dr. Walsh’s book will be a useful one 
to place in the hands of those whose ideas of the Catholic 
Church have hitherto been derived from the speeches and writ- 
ings of modernist bishops and melancholy deans, and may come 
to some as a revelation and a surprise. ‘ By their fruits you 
shall know them ’ is the ancient test; and a Church which has 
done so much, and produced so much, cannot be what her 
caricaturists would make her. ‘ Bad,’ says Thomas Carlyle, ‘ is 
by its nature negative, and can do nothing. Alas, that there 
should be teachers in Israel to whom this world-ancient fact is 
still deniable!’ A dispassionate consideration of Dr. Walsh’s 
pages will convince the reader that the Catholic Church has con- 
sistently stood for all that is best in human life, and is the 
greatest of living and energising forces—and that will be at 
least a step towards the admission of her claim to an origin that 
is Divine. ROBERT BRACEY. 
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THE GOLDEN Lion OF GRANPERE. By Anthony Trollope. With 
Introduction by Hugh Walpole. (London: Dent and Sons, 
1924.) (Everyman’s Library.) 

This is the 761st volume of the Everyman’s series, which in 
its excellent reprints of classic authors does not disdain some- 
times to include fiction. Anthony Trollope was a prolific writer 
—his novels are over six-and-forty in number. Of them, the 
six Barsetshire stories are the best known, the rest being little 
read to-day. But The Warden and Barchester Towers have 
placed their author among the Immortals, while Mrs. Proudie 
and Archdeacon Grantley rank easily with the greatest creations 
of Thackeray or Dickens. Now and again Trollope would break 
away from Barsetshire and the clergy, English politics and Eng- 
lish life, to seek new literary pastures. The present volume is 
the outcome of one of these occasional efforts. Mr. Hugh Wal- 
pole (no mean critic) in his brief but useful introduction, claims 
it as a charming idyll, full of colour and richness; a book of 
quiet genius for which we should be thankful. It is a homely 
tale of life in Alsace in the early seventies, the reader is made 
to breathe the atmosphere of that fair land and of that precise 
period ; while the men and women in the book, their ways, their 
humour, and their temperament, all seem Alsatian ; they are not 
just Barsetshire folk with French labels attached to them. The 
story is a clean and simple one, its characters all alive, and 
some of them engaging. Miss Austen or the author of Cran- 
ford could hardly have done better with the material. Catholi- 
cism is not much in evidence, but the village curé is at least 
eminently respectable, if not attractive, and the Church is spoken 
of becomingly—perhaps that is as much as one could expect 
from Trollope, and rather more (if we remember rightly) than 
we get in some of his other novels. Taking it as a whole, The 
Lion of Granpere is a restful book, well worth the reproduction. 
Nothing in it, of course, about Bolshevism or birth control, no 
sexual problems or entanglements, no politics, no deep religious 
interest ; just a plain story of human life. 

RoserT BrRACEy. 


NuMBER Two Joy Street. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 6/- net.) 
Tue Wiccty WeasEt. By Mabel Marlowe. (Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford. 3/6 net.) 

Children appear to have a natural love of houses—not 
government houses, or cement houses, but houses they can build 
themselves with any odd articles that happen to be lying about. 
One child I know thinks of the days of the week as so many 
houses, with Saturday and Sunday, when everybody is at home, 
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standing out as two very large houses among five little ones. 
The doll’s house is not a toy, but an institution, in every nur- 
sery. It has its own life full of serious activity. Houses and 
tents are the most primitive forms of child-amusement. Toys 
are used and cast aside when their novelty has gone. But 
houses are eternal. They never pall, because, like life itself, 
they can always be arranged differently and set out afresh. 

Mr. Basil Blackwell has built another house of pure joy for 
the exploration of the children. I am no longer a child in years, 
but I confess that I have spent a great deal of time in this 
house. Many uncles will sit up late on Christmas Eve gloating 
over this house and its contents before reluctantly handing it over 
to Santa Claus for the naughty nephew. It is full of wonderful 
things; not ordinary chairs and tables, plates and dishes, and 
the like, but weird creatures and creations that only a child 
would dream of putting into a respectable house at all. It is, 
in fact, a dream-house furnished with the stuff of a child’s 
waking dreams. I should like to explore it some day with a 
child and hear what he thinks of it. There is the Fighting 
Rabbit, for instance; well, why shouldn’t a rabbit fight with a 
sword? Then there is the Dragon at Hide-and-Seek, and the 
picture of the Beautiful Princess walking straight into his 
mouth. Mother Christmas is a bit of a surprise. I never knew 
Father Christmas had a wife. But why shouldn’t he? And of 
course she is a splendid wife, who is quite ready to deliver the 
presents to the children when her husband has a dreadful cold. 
There are so many exciting things in the house that it would 
take an auctioneer’s clerk all his time to make an inventory of 
them. But even he couldn’t do it, because he wouldn’t under- 
stand half the things in it. The fairies would frighten him, 
too, and the ram and the leopard give him the shock of his life. 

To help the stories and the verses there are, of course, many 
lovely pictures. You can’t have a house without pictures. 
Some are beautifully coloured, and others are in black and white. 
They are a real picture gallery in themselves, and much more 
exciting than the Royal Academy. Even if you don’t want to 
read about them, you can look at them and make up your own 
stories about them. And you can make a different one every 
time. 

This house Number Two is so good because Mr. Blackwell 
has got the very best writers and artists to furnish it. I should 
like to give all their names, but they are fastened up on the 
front of the house that makes the cover of the book. Next year 
I hope to see Number Three Joy Street, so that there will be a 
whole long street of joyful houses, and all different, in twenty 
years’ time. 
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Coming out of Number Two Joy Street, you will find the 
Wiggly Weasel, with his wonderful wiggly white waistcoat. 
With him are many other animals who are ready to show what 
they can do. There is the cat whose whiskers grew so long 
and strong that he had to go to the Red-hot Scissor Man to 
have them put right. There is the story of the Snow Man who 
came to life, and the Dormouse who laughed in his sleep, 
though why, no one could ever understand. Blue Pots, The 
Wing-a-wing Man, and The Fly, with many others, all have a 
story to themselves, and full-page illustrations to show exactly 
what they look like. Mr. Harry Rountree is the artist, and his 
black-and-white drawings will delight any children, young or 
old, who are lucky enough to find this book in their Christmas 
stockings. E.E. 


On THE UNiTy OF THE CaTHOLIc CHURCH. By St. Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage. Translated into English by O. R. 
Vassall-Phillips, C. SS. R. (London: The Manresa Press. 
3/6 net.) 


A very serviceable translation of St. Cyprian’s treatise, with 
judicious notes and a careful introduction, undertaken by Fr. 
Vassall-Phillips in the hope that St. Cyprian’s impressive ap- 
peal for unity and his condemnation of any other view of the 
Church than that then and now held by Catholics, may influence 
English readers who are outside this unity. We believe that 
the author establishes his main position, that St. Cyprian 
asserted a real unity, external and visible as well as internal 
and invisible. 

But, as is notorious, this treatise of St. Cyprian has played 
no small part in controversy, and that not so much on account 
of his main thesis, as for certain passages in his writing that 
bear directly on the question of the prerogative of the Holy 
See. One of these passages appears in two forms in the MSS. 
—neglecting the third, composite text—one of these being 
much more explicit than the other. The more explicit text has 
been condemned as an interpolation made in the interests of 
Rome, and Father Vassall-Phillips, holding that the other text 
is entirely sufficient to show that St. Cyprian believed in the 
primacy of the See of Peter, prints the so-called ‘ interpolated ’ 
text only in an appendix. In this we are inclined to quarrel 
with him. We should have liked to have this text on the same 
page as the other. We do not find the other text so unam- 
biguous as he does; and, if it be the fact—as several scholars 
now hold—that St. Cyprian is the author of both, we should 
prefer to rest our case on both. But we fully appreciate Fr. 
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Vassall-Phillips’ determination to rely on nothing that lies 
under any sort of suspicion, and he argues well for his point. 
We congratulate him on an admirable piece of work. J.M. 


ATHOS AND ITS MONASTERIES. By the late F. W. Hasluck, M.A. 
(Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. 12/6 net.) 

A careful history and description of the ‘ Mountain of the 
Monks’ by a scholar, formerly librarian of the British School at 
Athens. The author did not live to see his book through the 
press, and he was not able—because of the war—to complete 
his researches. We do not learn how Athos fared during the 
war, nor what is its present state; but doubtless the trials 
through which the Eastern Church has since passed—especially 
in Russia—have had their repercussion in Athos. The book is 
abundantly illustrated with many charming sketches and photo- 
graphs by the author. 

A book on the chief sanctuary of Eastern monachism seems 
to us to have a special interest at this moment. The present 
martyrdom of the Russian Church has deeply stirred the sym- 
pathy of Western Christendom, and many eyes are now turned 
eastwards. There is desire to help, and there is further the hope 
of some solution—at long last—of the secular quarrel between 
East and West. So might the East gain strength to stand 
staunch in its ancient faith, and the whole of Christendom attain 
the blessing of a final unity. But how may the West essay this 
delicate task, and not add one more to the historic failures of 
the past. Let us give the answer that has recently been made 
to this question. Monachism has always played a predominant 
part in the Russian Church and represented the deepest pieties 
of an intensely religious people. It has suffered proportionately 
in the Bolshevist persecution and is now near to extinction. Let 
the West endeavour—not to import methods and practices alien 
to the genius of the East—but to take this ancient institute and 
revive it according’ to its best traditions. So might the mission- 
ary monastery, that played so large a part in the conversion of 
the West, achieve a like result in the East and save ‘ Holy 
Russia ’ for Christendom, It is with this hope that the present 
Holy Father has recently made a special appeal to the monks of 
the West and invited them to undertake such an apostolate. 
May we live to see his idea fructify and the great work under- 
taken ! 

In these circumstances a book on Mount Athos, the Monte 
Cassino of Eastern monachism, has especial interest. We may 
be forgiven, however, for saying that it would have been of 
greater interest and value, if the author had had more sympathy 
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with the monastic ideal. It would appear to be inexplicable to 
him that men should devote their lives to the round of prayer 
and austerity which he depicts, except for more or less un- 
worthy motives. His book, therefore, is not helpful if we would 
grasp the spirit and ideals of the monks; its strength lies in the 
material circumstances and externalities of Athos life. Within 
these limits it is quite excellent, and should prove invaluable to 
the historian and the traveller. J. M. 


Love Soncs or Sion: A selection of devotional verse from old 
English sources, adapted by Nevile Watts. The ‘ Orchard 
Series,’ No. 3. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 5/-.) 

The new orchard, so lately planted in our midst, is designed 
to provide us with fruit for our spiritual sustenance; its motto 
is: ‘ Stay me with apples.’ It will perhaps be some time yet 
before the apples are very numerous, for this orchard evidently 
believes in concentration of effort. The third apple is now before 
us: what shall we say of it? It is rich and wholesome within, 
as it is certainly fair without? 

Love Songs of Sion is a collection of devotional verse, mainly 
from the fifteenth century, when England was utterly Catholic 
in heart and soul. It gives a picture of the spiritual outlook of 
our Catholic forefathers in this country which we shall seek in 
vain in the history books. The editor, in his graceful preface, 
claims for these verses that they are ‘ thoroughly representative 
of Catholic England’ and that they ‘ illuminate the penetralia 
of England’s soul.’ He is undoubtedly right. The Love Songs 
sing of the Trinity, of Holy Mass, of the love and passion of 
our Lord, of our Lady, of the Four Last Things—that is to say, 
of the fundamental Catholic verities; and this with a spontaneity 
and sincerity that reveal to us the depths of faith and love from 
which they sprang. It is a revelation of a people’s soul that 
ought to be of spiritual value to the modern Catholic, which is to 
say that the volume deserves its place among the Orchard Books. 

In order to make these old verses accessible to the general 
reader the editor has of necessity modernised the diction. It is a 
delicate and dangerous thing thus to deal with any writing, and 
more especially with verse. The editor is well aware of the 
delicacy of his task and of the dangers which beset his path. He 
is sure to meet with critics who will quarrel with this or that 
rendering. The present reviewer, for instance, would be inclined 
to question the reading in the first line of No. 45: ‘ White was 
his hallowed breast,’ and to suggest that ‘naked’ is a better 
reading than ‘ hallowed’; Candet nudatum pectus. And there 
are other places in which he is inclined to think that the editor 
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has dealt more freely with the original than he need have done. 
But for the most part he would accept the editor’s judgment, and 
not criticise hastily where another has evidently toiled with 
infinite patience. 

If a suggestion may be permitted, it is this: that the editor 
should not rest content until he has given us a second series of 
the Love Songs of Sion; and we ask him this time to cast his net 
especially in the fourteenth century, a most rich and original 
period. J. M. 


MANUALE THEOLOGIAE MorRALIs, secundum principia S. Thomae 
Aquinatis, edidit Dominicus M. Priimmer, O.P. (Herder. 
Three vols. £2/1/6.) 

Moral Theology, it is said, was invented by the devil as an 
expedient for luring the unwary nearer and nearer to the brink 
of hell and at the same time giving them the secure assurance 
that they were in no danger of toppling in. Blessed Thomas 
More said that the one aim of certain casuists seemed to be to 
strive to show how near we can approach to sin without actually 
committing it. 

Casuistry is a word with an evil pedigree in our English 
dictionaries, though why it should be evil in the Catholic theo- 
logian and yet tolerated in the medical and legal practitioner is 
one of the mysteries of a perverse world. For casuistry is nothing 
more than the application of general principles to a particular 
case. But Moral Theology, though it uses casuistry, is not to be 
confused with casuistry. Moral Theology is a positive science 
whose aim is not merely to set forth lists of sins to be avoided 
and devils to be dodged, but to give sure leading and guidance 
to the soul in its efforts to reach God. It teaches us how to live 
a godly life, how to elicit the perfect act in conformity with 
virtue, and how to do the will of God—not simply how to avoid 
hell and evil. This positive and constructive view of ethical 
science as a guide to a life to be lived is in full accord with the 
strong and sane methof of St. Thomas. Fr. Priimmer’s monu- 
mental work, now in its third edition, revised and brought up 
to date in accordance with the Codex Juris Canonici, is nothing 
more than an exhaustive and detailed exposition of St. Thomas’s 
moral teaching. It gives in compact, clear and scientific form 
the doctrine of St. Thomas, helped out with references to later 
developments and more recent authors. Its Latin is terse and 
lucid. It will be a boon to all priests, students, and especially 
to professors who are bidden by the Codex ‘ to hold sacred the 
method, teaching and principles of the Angelic Doctor.’ 

K. 
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